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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Ministers have been at their tricks again. They have been 
playing fast and loose with O'CoNNELL; a “ conjuror mightier 
far” than any of the adepts in their ranks. The result is, that 
they have been foiled at the game, and their principal performer 
has lost'a considerable portion of his own character for manly, 
straightforward, dealing. Such seems to be the inevitable as it 
is the invariable consequence of a connexion with the present Ad- 
ministration: The only safety lies in shunning it. Every public 
man who joins it, finds his reputation tarnished in one way 
or another. Of this truth Mr. LirrLeron must now feel bitterly 
conscious. 

We mentioned last week, that the Coercion Bill was to be re- 
newed with modifications. It was then tolerably well ascer- 
tained, that the only alteration of consequence to be made in the 
bill was the omission of the Court-martial clauses. But it had 
been previously whispered (in confidence of course—all the world 
hears these things in confidence), that the omissions were to be 
numerous, including those parts of the measure which were aimed 
at preventing political meetings and discussions, while such as 
were intended for the suppression of agrarian disturbances were to 
be retained, with the full approbation of the Irish Members of all 
parties: in short, the bill was to be “ stripped of its claws.” It 
now turns out (though the facts were denied or mystified in the 
Government journals of Thursday evening), that Mr. O'ConnELL 
had been assured by Mr. Lirrixron of such being the intention 
of Government on .this side the Channel, and that the Irish 
Government was against the renewal of the bill of last year. In 
return for this. concession, Mr. O’ConNnELL forbore to push his 
measures of agitation, and actually abandoned the Wexford Re- 
pealers to fight their battle with the. Whig candidate as they 
might choose. Ministers, however, had either made a tool of Mr. 
Litt.Leton in the first instance, or, with their usual inconstancy 
of purpose, had changed their minds in the course of a few days; 
for Earl Grey, on Tuesday, moved in the House of Peers to re- 
new the Coercion Bill, with the omission only of the Court-mar- 
‘tial clause ; at the same time, strongly avowing his belief of the 
connexion of political with agrarian agitation. Thus it appeared 
that O'ConneLt had been duped. Mr. Lirrieron, we are ready 
‘fo believe, was sincere in his communication to the Agitator; and 
had he resigned his place when he found the course of Govern- 
ment altered, his character would have stood as fair as ever. But 
he still retains his Secretaryship, and is prepared to defend the 
bill which he acknowledges that he strongly disapproved of a few 
days before. Circumstances had not, apparently, changed for the 
worse: O'ConNnELL had ceased from agitating, in reliance upon 
the good faith of the Government: and up to the time when Mr. 
LirrLeton seut for Mr. O'ConneELL to his office (after the publi- 
cation of the letter to the Wexford electors), it is fair to conclude 
that the Secretary for Ireland was as well informed as his col- 
léagues on the state of that country. Mr, LirrLzron asserts that 
Government received additional reasons for renewing the measure, 
Subsequently to his conversation with O'ConneL1i. What were 
those reasons? Itis indeed incumbent on Mr. LitrLeton to show 
that: they were-sufficient to justify. this sudden change of opinion. 
At present there is too much ground to fear, that they were not 
reasons'that can be avowed with credit to Mr. LitrLeTon, or the 
Tory4truckling Cabinet whose tool he has been in this affair. 

.. It is alleged that O'ConNnELL committed a breach of confidence, 
But does any man believe that Mr. Lirrteton intended his eom- 
munication to Mr.O'Conng 1 to be kept secret ? In whai does Mr. 
Q'ConnE t's influence consist, if not in thé power to guide a body of 
his' brother Members andthe great mass of the Irish People? To 
pretend that it was out of personal kindness to O'Connex that the 


{Latest Epition.] 





communication was made, is quite childish. Did not the coaversa- 
tion begin by alluding to the Wexford election? It was expected 
that O'CONNELL would use the intelligence given him, to keep 
restless spirits quiet. These sort of confidential communicetions 
between public men on public measures, are never viewed in the 
same light as in private matters; and we will venture to say, that 
there is no man busied in political pursuits who has not often 
more or less directly told political “ secrets.” The fact is, that 
if Mr. Lirrteton and his colleagues had not changed their minds, 
~-if they had acted in the manner Mr, Litrteron told O'Con- 
NELL they would act,—the more widely the secret was spread, the 
better satisfied Ministers would have been. It is their own change 
of policy which now renders it convenient to make mueh ado 
about this “breach of confidence.” The present Ministry has 
more reason, perhaps, than almost any otber, to complain of their 
secrets getting into circulation, precisely because no previous 
Ministry has been at once so imprudent, and so much addicted to 
tricky, timeserving expedients. They strive to settle every thing 
out of doors by means of semi-official whispers and Treasury in- 
stigation. 

Ministers intend to Jay before Parliament all the evidence they 
can scrape together in favour of renewing the Coercion Bill; but 
the really confidential correspondence of Lord WELLESLEY will be 
withheld, though it is essential to Mr. Lirrieron’s reputation 
that it should be forthcoming. Our Representatives therefore will 
not be at all certain that they are not called upon to renew the bill 
in direct defiance of the Irish-Viceroy’s opinion and advice, in 
order to forward some political intrigue, or to soften the asperity of 
some Conservative opposition. The advice of Lord ANGLEsEA 
respecting Church Reform was disregarded by the Whigs, though 
he still retained his post; so, in like manner, Lord WELLESLEY 
and Mr. LitrLeton may continue to be the tools of a Ministry 
whose measures they protest against. It is the clear and positive 
duty of the House of Commons to demand the entire correspon- 
dence of Lord WELLESLEY; and, in case of its non-production, to 
refuse to renew the unconstitutional Coercion Bill: they should 
not be content with garbled extracts. 

The bill was read a second time in the House of Peers last 
night; Lord Duruam being its solitary opponent. 

The subject of Irish Tithes is closely connected with that of the 
Trish Coercion Bill. It was fitting, therefore, that the two sub- 
jects should be discussed in the same week. Mr. LirrLeron an- 
nounced, on Monday, another most important alteration in his 
Tithe Bill. The question is so complicated, that most of the 
Members who spoke, professed their inability clearly to understand 
it, and all except Ministers called for more time in order to master 
the subject. Last night, Mr. Lirrteton tendered further ex- 
planations in Committee, but did not succeed very well. We have 
taken some pains to get at the real meaning of the new plan of 
these ever-shifting politicians, and will try to state it clearly. 

It will be recollected that the Redemption-clauses of the Tithe 
Bill were struck out in order to get rid of the perpetual appropri- 
ation of the land, bought with the produce of redeemed tithes, to 
the purposes of the Church. The Irish landlords, however, objected 
to submitting their estates to a land-tax, convertible into a rent - 
charge, unless means of redeeming that rent-charge on advantageous 
terms were offered them. To obviate this difficulty, and induce 
them to submit to a voluntary rent-charge, was the object of Mr. 
LittLeton in introducing his new clauses. He proposes that the 
amount they now pay in tithes under the last Composition Act, 
shall be multiplied by four-fifths of the number of years’ purchase 
their land is valued at; and they are to pay on this sum 3} per 


“cent. to the Commissioners (for the tithe-owner) annually; but 


they are not to have this privilege unless they claim it, and act 
accordingly, before the 1st November 1836. Dissentients from 
this plan will continue to pay the amount of their composition in 
the form of a land-tax instead of tithe. In order to make this 
arrangement more clear, we will suppose that a landowner pays 100. 
a year as tithe now, in future as land-tax, to the Commissioners : 
suppose also that the farm out of which this payment issues is 
worth twenty years’ purchase, four-fifths of which are sixteen ; 
let the 102. be multiplied by 16, and we get 160/.; on this sum 
of 1602., he is to pay only 34 per cent., or 5/. 12s. Thus, he will 
save 4/. 8s. per annum by acceding to the Government propo- 
sition: he will get a bonus, as Mr. Litrteton said, of from 20 
to 40 per cent. at Jeast, according to circumstances. The tithe~ 
owner is to submit to a reduction of 22} per cent, in order to 
repay Government for the cost of collection, and in return for 
regular receipts of his dues, which he now with difficulty gets at 
all. But 224 per cent, deducted from 1 0/. leaves 71, 15s.gqmmi.Govex 
ment will collect only 5/. 12s.; how is the differe 

made up to the Consolidated Fund oyt of whic 

are to be paid? Why, from the Perpetuity an 

hands of the Commissioners geting under th husel 
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lities Act of last session! Thus, as Lord ALruorp admitted, the | 
principle of the famous 147th clause is to be acted upon after all; 
and the State is to have the use of Ecclesiastical property. Now, ' 
what can we think of such Ministers? They refuse most ob-| 
stinately to give peace to Ireland by avowing this principle; they 
shrink from declaring the right of the State to appropriate Church 
property for the national benefit; and yet they do not scruple to 
seize on this sacred fund, in order to bribe the greedy, intractable 
landlords of Ireland, into compliance with their confused, round- 
about scheme for abolishing tithes. We do not wonder that Mr. 
Sranuey, Sir Roperr Peet, Mr. Hume, and Mr. O'Connett, 
joined in resistance to this project; for it is calculated to give real 
satisfaction to no party or description of men in or out of Parlia- 
ment,—except the tithe-paying Protestant landlords of Ireland, 
who are to be helped on one hand out of the Public purse, and on 
the other out of the Church treasury. They are to pocket that 
oy which ought to be laid out for the benefit of the nation at 
arge. 
ut Ministers received votes in return for their enormous bribe ; 
and the new clause proposed by Mr. Lirrteron was agreed to, 
last night, by a majority of 64, the numbers being 235 and 171. 
The debate which preceded this. decision was unusually animated 
and interesting. Mr. Srantey railed at the Ministers like a fish- 
woman : he called them “ thimble-rig-players,” &c. &c.; and their 
scheme a “ petty larceny” project. Lord AttHorp, with perfect 
good-humour and great adroitness, turned the tables upon the 
waspish declaimer: he retorted upon him the miserable failure of 
his own efforts to settle the Tithe question, and declared that his 
experience of Mr. Straniey on the Treasury bench had prepared 
him to expect precisely such an exhibition as he had heard that 
night from his former colleague! Sir Ropert Peet exposed the 
trimming system of expedients by which Ministers lived: on all 
occasions, he said, they relieved themselves from difficulties by 
the mean, vulgar expedient, of putting their hands into the pub- 
lic purse,—a course in all times and countries symptomatic of 
weakness and decay. There the Oracle uttered a profound truth. 

The Conservative Peers gave the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
an unfriendly reception in their House, on Wednesday. The 
ultimate fate of the measure can hardly, however, be doubt- 
ful, after the support it received from all parties in the House of 
Commons. The Peers have it in their power to secure a little 
rabble popularity by rejecting it; but the necessity of some 
strong measure to stop the progress of pauperism is felt every time 
their Lordships examine into their accounts with Covurrs or 
Ransom. The measures which the Poor Law Bill proposes to 
enforce throughout the kingdom, have had a marvellous effect in 
reducing the poor-rates in those districts where they have been 
tried. This argument in favour of the bill is worth all the decla- 
mation against it ten times over. The Peers will probably look 
@pon it asa bill to raise the rent of land in England; and will 
therefore pass it, while they rail at its authors. 

Mr. Poutrerr THomson has been doing some good in a small 
way. The duties on several articles of general use—such as Zante 
currants, dried fruits, and oils—are to be considerably reduced. 
The duty on foreign books, printed since 1801 (why the restriction 
of date ?) is to be lowered from 5/. to 2/. 10s. per hundredweight ; 
and the export-duty on coal exported in British vessels is to be 
entirely taken off. Some doubts were expressed as to the policy 
of this last alteration, by Mr. WarBurton and others,—and it 7s 
doubtful, though a boon to the coal “interest,” which Lord 
ALtTHORP unawares admitted: but every one commended Mr. 
Povuterr Tuomson for the wisdom of the other reductions. 

The Peers have decided that riots on a large scale, and fraudu- 
lent registrations, are not abuses of that description which would 
justify the Legislature in passing such a bill as that for the en- 
largement and purification of Warwick. It is evident, however, 
that the effect of such proceedings is as injurious as that of bribery 
and treating, and of a very similar nature; for the free exercise 
of the elective franchise, which it is the duty of Government to 
secure to all qualified persons, is thereby prevented. We look, 
therefore, upon the decision of the Peers not to admit evidence of 
such practices, as an additional proof of their determination at all 
events to throw out the bill. 

A considerable portion of the time which the Peers devote to 
ublic business, has been taken up this week in considering the 
reach of privilege committed by the Morning Post in accusing 

Lord Broveram of forging an entry in the journals of the House. 
The upshot of the affair is, that the editor was reprimanded and 
discharged. Had not the conviction been general that the responsible 
person was not the real author of the libel (who must have been 
some one near enough to the Woolsack to overhear a whisper from 
Lord Denman to Lord BroveHam), it is probable that the 
punishment inflicted would have been more than nominal. But 
their Lordships were aware of the bad figure they always cut, 
when arraigning a morally innocent though legally guilty person ; 
especially when almost every one believed that the real delinquent 
‘was some spiteful, meddling, ill-informed Peer, among those who 
sat in judgment on the person at the bar. Under these circum- 
stances, they would have acted more wisely had they been content 
with Lord BrovecHam’s satisfactory exculpation in the first 
instance, without bringing their dignity and privileges into collision 
with an individual, who in fact set them at defiance, by refusing 
to give up the author of the libel. 








The Royal ordonnance, which summoned the French Chambers 
for the 20th of August, has been superseded by another convoking 
them for the 31st of July. The motive for this alteration does not 
seem to be well understood. On the one hand, it is said that the 
law leaves the King no choice, as a period of more than three 
months would elapse between the dissolution of the old and the 
meeting of the new Chamber, if the former time of assembly was 
adhered to; and this, it is said, would be unconstitutional. There- 
fore the Chambers will meet pro forma, and be adjourned till 
autumn. It is urged in opposition to this, that the point of law is 
not clear, and that it is not credible that so great an oversight 
would have been committed, as the mistake imputed to the King's 
advisers. It is more probable that the state of Europe renders the 
speedy convocation of the Chambers necessary. And this view is 
confirmed by the fact of the approaching nuptials of the brother of 
the King of Napigs with Louis Puttip's second daughter, and 
the adhesion of the Neapolitan Monarch to the Quadruple alli- 
ance, to the great mortification of MeTrernicH; by the unusual 
activity at Toulon in fitting out naval armaments, and the despatch 
of a corvette to the Levant; and lastly, by the threatening posture 
of the Northern despots towards Switzerland. 


The Count pz TorEeno has become Spanish Minister of Finance, 
in the place of M. IMzz. ToreEno is represented as a man of ac- 
tivity and vigorous intellect, extremely likely to obtain an ascen- 
dancy in the Ministry. He is a decided Liberal. The Queen has 
issued a decree nominating eighty-six persons to be Proceres, and 
to take their seats with the Peers, to whom a seat in the Upper 
Chamber belongs of right. 


Don Mievet has arrived at Genoa; where, however, it is not 
supposed he will long remain. There have been no arrivals with 
news from Portugal this week. 


A conspiracy has been discovered in Bulgaria; and many ring- 
leaders have been arrested. The iron rule of MetrernicH suits 
not the habits of the barbarians. 


The Greek Council of Regency is full of dissensions. King 
Oruo will be of age inafew months ; but it is hinted that his intel- 
lect is so weak as to render his abdication advisable. His father, 
the King of Bavaria, has another lad, named Luirpo.p, ready to 
take his place. 





The news from Constantinople is of a rather warlike aspect, 
A considerable Russian naval force was in the waters of the Bos- 
phorus, and the fleets of France and England were concentrated 
in the Levant. The disorders in Bagdad were said to be alarming, 
and measures for suppressing'them were in preparation. The real 
object, however, of the new levies and equipments, was supposed 
to be the getting up some force to repel MeHEemer AL1, whose 
views of further aggrandizement at the expense of the Sultan 
were ill-concealed. 





Debates anv Procectings in Parliament. 
1. Inisn Tirues. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, the order of the day for go- 
ing into Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill having been read, 

Mr. LirrLeton rose to explain some alterations which Government 
had thought it advisable to make in the bill, in order to induce the 
tithe-payers to submit to a voluntary rent-charge in lieu of tithes on 
their estates. There was a strong objection to submit to a compulsory 
rent-charge without the power of redemption, which the recently~ 
omitted clauses of the bill gave to the Irish landlords. It was there- 
fore intended to offer such advantages as would induce them voluntarily 
to agree to a rent-charge, in lieu of the land-tax to be substituted for 
the tithes. Such landlords who declared their intention to submit to 
the rent-charge previously to the lst November 1836, would be em- 
powered to effect the arrangement on the following terms, 

It was proposed that the amount of the reni-charge should be determined b 
the relative number of years’ purchase fairly applicable to the land from whic 
the land-tax should arise. It was proposed that the estate should be liable to a 
rent-charge which should be a sum equal to the interest at 3} per cent. on the 
amount of the land-tax multiplied by four-fifths of the number of years’ pur- 
chase which the land might be fairly worth. He thought that the landowners 
should be subject to no greater interest than 3} per cent. on the amount of the 
land-tax thus determined by the say ny of years’ purchase of the land; but 
that the difference (constituting the bonus to the landlords) between the amount 
of the rent-charge and the amount of the land-tax should not be less than 20 
per cent. or more than 40 per cent. on the amount of such land-tax. This 
would afford a considerable bonus to the landowners. It was proposed that the 
amount of the compositions should be paid by warrant, as originally proposed 
to the tithe-owners, subject to a deduction of 224 per cent. on the amount of so 
much as might be thus converted into rent-charge. 

But as the amount allowed to the landlords would be greater than 
the deduction from the payments to the tithe-owners, it would be neces- 
sary to find some way of making good the deficiency. 

It was therefore proposed, that in the first instance the Consolidated Fund 
should be chargeable with the amount of this deficit, which should be made 
good out of it. But the question would arise, in what manner was this charge 
on the Consolidated Fund to be made up? for perhaps it would be too much to 
expect the State to incur so large an amount of charge, though Parliament and 
the country might think it well worth their while to make an ample pecuniary 
sacrifice with a view to the peace and tranquillity of Ireland, which never coul 
be purchased without a satisfactory arrangement of the tithe question. Ona 


full and calm consideration of all the difficulties of the case, Government came 
to a determination to recommend to Parliament to apply the amount of the pet- 
petuity purchase fund in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, under 
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and 4th William LY. chap. 87, for the purpose of indemnifying the Con- 
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solidated Fund for so much of the loss or deficit as shoul! arise in the fund ap- 
plicable to the payment of compositions for tithes due to ecclesiastical persons. 
After providing for the payment of the expenses for which the vestry 
eess was formerly levied, and certain other charges on the fund arising 
from the income of suppressed bishoprics, and the sale of bishops’ lands, 
there would be a balance of about 67,0002. per annum, which he in- 


tended to apply towards making good the deficit in the Consolidated | 


Fund. It was not intended to allow any landlord, whether incurring a 
voluntary rent- charge (in which case he received the bonus), or becom- 
ing liable to a compulsory rent-charge, to levy more from his tenants 
than the amount of what he himself actually paid. He hoped that, 
after cool and calm consideration, the people of Ireland would be satis- 
fied with the plan deliberately adopted by Government. Mr. Littleton 
concluded by moving that the Speaker leave the chair. 

Mr. Suaw said, it was extremely difficult to comprehend this com. 
plicated plan. Was it intended in any case to make the rent-charge 
compulsory ? 

Mr. Lirrteton replied, that 
« «+ . « rent-charges might be voluntarily incurred before the Ist of Novem- 
ber 1856; and at the end of a period of five years—namely, on the Ist of No. 
vember 1839—in all cases where a rent-charge of the amount already stated 
should not have been created, then a rent-charge equal to four-fifths of the 
Jand-tax should be compulsorily imposed and become payable by the owner of 
the first estate of inheritance. 

Mr. O’ConneE tt asked, in reference to Mr. Littleton’s hope that 
*‘after cool and calm consideration his plan would be approved of,” 
what time is afforded for calm and cool consideration?) Was it right 
to ask the House to go into Committee on a totally different bill from 
that which had been read a first and second time ? 

This bill had been printed months ago, but it was so altered as to be now no 
longer the same measure. And now, after altering the bill over and over again, 
and printing eight additional clauses not originally contained in it, a fresh state- 
ment was made introducing entirely new matter, not thought of before. He 
conjectured he understood Mr. Littleton’s statement, because he was familiar 
with the subject ; but he did not feel at all sure of the matter, for the state- 
ment was hurried and complicated ; but he did not hesitate to say, that it was 
quite impossible for nine-tenths of the Members of the House to understand the 
bill, on which they were asked to go into Committee. Was this cool and deli- 
berate legislation ? Mr. Littleton’s statement could have conveyed no know- 
ledge of the Government plan to the majority of his auditors. The clauses 
should be printed, that Members might see what they were, to understand them, 
and to compare one part of the bill with another- He hoped there would be 
no objection to postpone for a little time the proceedings on the measure. One 
of the strongest arguments for postponement consisted in the nature of the pro- 
posed amendments. Was there any objection to print this new projet before 
discussing the question further ? 

Mr. LitrLeton said, that it was unnecessary to postpone the Com- 
mittee ; because no question could arise respecting the alterations till 
they came to the 122d clause of the bill; before which time, the new 
clauses would be printed, and sufficient time given for their considera- 
tion. 


Mr. O’ConnELL argued, that the new clauses effected substantial 
alterations, not merely in the details, but in the principle of the 
measure. Therefore delay was necessary. 

With respect to this bill, Government pursued its usual weak and vacillating 
course ; at one time holding out some prospect of justice to the people, then offer- 
ing a bonus to the landlords, with a view to avoid doing justice to the people. 
Ministers wanted to screen themselves behind the prejudices, the passions, and, 
worse still, the interests of the landlords. He had never heard any thing more 
astonishing than this total alteration in the plan of the measure. He wanted to 
know whether Ministers were ready to declare war against the people of Ireland 
in the most unmitigated shape? He asked whether the English Parliament 
was ready to support a Ministry which did not understand its own measures, or 
continue to act for half an hour consistently or upon its own responsibility? If 
British Members of Parliament thought it right to support Ministers in such 
proceedings as the present, let them do so, provided they had sufficient confi- 
dence in what might be, or chanced to be, the present Administration. Let 
English Members, however, support the bill deliberately ; let them understand 
the nature of this proclamation of war against the people of Ireland. 

He reminded the House of the plan he had proposed; which was 
more satisfactory to the people of Ireland, and more liberal towards the 
Church, than the one proposed by Government. But even his plan was 
= because the people of Ireland demanded an entire abolition 
of tithes. 

In the late debate on his motion respecting the appropriation of Church pro- 
perty in Ireland, it was remarkable to observe the different tones of the different 
members of the Cabinet who spoke on that occasion. There was not a greater 
variety of notes to be heard in “the music-shop over the way” (the Abbey) 
than were sounded on that occasion by the members of his Majesty’s Cabinet, 
from the stout bass of the Secretary at War, down to the minor key and quaver 
of the Member for Cambridge. (Zaughter.) The resolution which he pro- 
posed on that occasion was negatived; and now they were called on to go into 
Committee without the slightest promise that the principle involved in that re- 
solution would be acted upon in this measure, or in any other. 


He again called for delay. Members who had voted for the second 


reading of the bill had been tricked and deceived. The bill they sup- 
ported was not the bill before the House ; which threw overboard the 
lay impropriators and the clergy, for the sake of the landlords, who had 
always plundered Ireland. The King was to be the great tithe-owner, 
and he was to collect his dues by force of arms; but the project would 
miserably fail. 

He would ask the House, was it ready to do so? Was it ready to go along 
with the King’s Government in declaring war against the people of Ireland for 
the collection of tithes? He would appeal to those Members who stood forward 
for the support of the Established Church, to pause before they gave their vote 
for the Government on this occasion—to pause before they again by their vote 
retained a Ministry in office whom once or twice during the present session they 
had by their assistance kept there ? The 147th or appropriation clause had been 
thrown out of the bill of last session. But now, let the High Church Members 
in that House observe what the Government proposed to do. They proposed 
that the ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland should be collected in the shape of a 
land-tax, and paid over to the Consolidated Fund. Was not that a step towards 
the principle of the 147th clause? Why did not the Ministers speak out? Why 
did they not proclaim the principles upon which they were determined to act ? 
There should be no special pleading—no concealment on the subject. 


The British treasury was to be burdened with the punctual payment 
of 450,000/. annually for five years, whether that sum was collected or 
not. If peace were purchased by this expenditure, the money would be 








well laid out. But inste.d of tranquillity, this measure would bring a 
tempest. | Would half or a whole million be enough to pay the army 
that must be employed to collect tithes? It would not be sufficient. 

If they passed this bill, they would introduce all the misery of civil war im 
Ireland. The war generated by tithes had been going on there for seventy-four 

ears ; but it would become worse, infinitely worse, if such a bill as this should 
e passed. If they passed such a measure now, he and others, who were anxious 
to preserve vested rights at present, would not be able to do so next year. The 
object of the Government now was to put the landlords between them and 
the tithes. | But when the people found that tithes were exacted from them in 
the shape of rent, would not they who had opposed tithes then also oppose them~- 
selves to the collection of rents? In the year 1830, tithes as well as land were 
for sale in the various markets in Ireland ; and while land sold in different coun- 
ties at twenty years’ purchase, tithes were sold at twelve years’ — This 
bill raised them to sixteen years’ purchase; and it went therefore to raise the 
value of tithes in Ireland one-fourth. Was that the way in which they proposed 
to give relief to Ireland ? 

Again he demanded postponement till next session. Let 300,000/. 
be advanced to the tithe-owners to keep the country quiet, till Parlia- 
ment met again. The advice of Irish Members was disregarded as the 
idle wind. He called upon Ministers to pause. He would oppose 
this bill in all its stages ; and he now moved that the House should go 
into Committee upon it that day six months, 

Mr. T. Atrrwoop seconded the motion. 

Lord CLemMents gave Ministers credit for good intentions, and 
thought that they should be allowed to go on and settle this question in 
their own way this session ; though he himself approved of Mr. O’ Con- 
nell’s plan, which was a remarkably good one. 

Mr. Litrieton defended the conduct of Ministers; who had con- 
sulted many Irish Members, and exerted themselves honestly to make 
a satisfactory settlement of this most difficult subject. He again 
pressed the House to go into Committee. 

Mr. STAntey observed, that it was admitted by Government that the 
bill was very different from what it was when first introduced. There- 
fore delay was necessary ; and on this account he should be compelled 
to vote with Mr. O’Connell; though he had never expected to see the 
day when they should be voting together. The alterations now pro- 
posed were not omissions, but the insertion of new clauses, certainly 
not part or parcel of the original bill. 

It was not easy to follow Mr. Littleton in the proposal he had expressed with 
referenee to this most difficult and complicated question ; but he had understood 
him to suggest, that it would be very desirable that the landlords should take 
upon themselves the rent-charge for the period of five years. During this time, 
an inducement was held out to them to take upon themselves the burden. 
Formerly 15 per cent. had been held out as an inducement, but now that did 
not appear a sufficient boon, and therefore it was now said that 20 to 40 per 
cent. was suggested. This was most undoubtedly a monstrous bonus to be en- 
forced by a most summary proceeding. If the landlords did not complain on 
being thus made responsible, the people of England had a right to complain ; 
and if the people of England, also the Church of Ireland, was justified in rais- 
ing the voice of complaint. After much discussion and great deliberation, this 
House had, under the expected difference of opinion with another branch of the 
Legislature, abandoned the principle of converting to the State that very pro- 
perty which Mr. Littleton now called upon the House to take. The Consoli- 
dated Fund could not afford the necessary supply consequent upon the adoption 
of this proposition ; and therefore the State must be at a loss, and the remedy 
for (hat loss was such an appropriation as the House had already discarded. On 
these very grounds, the 147th clause of the bill of last year had been abandoned. 
On the aiscussion which ensued upon that clause, the doctrine of appropriation 
of Church property to State purposes was repudiated by the House, and that of 
its non-interference in this respect was established. 

He thought it would be more decent, in the existing. state of the 
question, for Ministers at least to grant delay. 

Lord AttHorP contended, that the House might be reasonably 
called upon to discuss the other clauses of the bill, though the new 
ones might be postponed. The plan itself, as contained in these new 
clauses, was equitable. 

It had been said that the proposition of Mr. Littleton would in effect be 
merely a boon to the landlords. This he denied; and, on the contrary, was 
prepared to contend that the landlords only obtained an equivalent for that 
which was taken from them. Neither could he believe there would be such a 
deficiency as 100,000/. per annum (the amount he had unde:t »od the Member 
for Dublin to state) between the amount of the rent-charge: .eceived by the 
State and the sum paid to the clergy. He admitted that, in tuus applying the 
perpetuity fund, the Government went back to the principle contained in the 
147th clause of the bill of last year: but the difference was this—that accorde 
ing to the Church Temporalities Bill, the perpetuity fund was to be applied te 
State purposes ; while by the present measure it was to be applied to increasing 
the security of the revenues of the Church, as an inducement to the landlords 
to take upon themselves the rent-charges, the effect of which would be greatly 
to facilitate the collection of the impost, and secure the safety of those who 
were to receive it. He did not think Mr. Stanley would vote for the actual 
rejection of this bill, though he had said that it was the duty of the Government 
to protect property. i 

r. O’FERRALL was in favour of the bill, with the new clauses. 

Mr. O’ConnELt said, all he asked for was delay. He wished the 
bill to be printed, that it might be examined as a whole, and the bear- 
ing of one clause upon another be seen. 

Mr. LirrLeron was anxious that, at all events, the bill should be 
committed pro forma. 

Mr. Suaw said, that, in the first place, the new clauses should be 
printed. Without them the bill was little more than a piece of ma- 
chinery. 

The icacoadiian had, by the course they had pursued, got themselves into a 
difficulty from which they would be very glad toescape. The course now pur- 
sued was only one of expediency ; and he for one was not willing that by any side 
wind his Majesty’s Ministers should be enabled to get out of the difficulty in 
which they had placed themselves. At all events, the House had a right to see 
the complete measure upon which it was called upon to deliberate. 

Mr. Lirrieron finally consented not to press his motion. He hoped 
that on Friday the bill would be printed, and that the House would go 
into Committee on that day. 

The order of the day for going into Committee on the bill was then 
postponed till Friday. 

Last night the House resolved itself into a Committee on the Church 
Temporalities Bill, on the motion of Mr. LirrLeron; who proposed 








to insert a resolution, preparatory to going into Committee on the Irish 
Tithe Bill,—this resolution being necessary in order to enable him to 
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earry his proposed alteration in that bill into effect. He went into some 
explanations of his plan; and read a table, from which it appeared, that 
where land was valued at twenty-eight years’ purchase, the bonus to the 
tithe-payers, who took upon themselves the rent-charge voluntarily, 
would be 21} per cent.—where the land was valued at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, the bonus would be 30 per cent.—and where twenty years’ 
purchase was the value, the tithe-payer would have a bonus of 44 per cent. 

Mr. Hume moved an amendment, which would have the effect of 
restoring the famous 147th clause of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill: it would render the surplus of the funds in the hands of the 
Commissioners under that act applicable to make good the deficiency 
in the payments to lay impropriators, as well as clerical, and thus 
relieve the Consolidated Fund from the charge about to be imposed on 
it. This amendment was rejected, by a majority of 854 to 71; and 
then the House divided on the following resolution proposed by Mr. 
LitTLEToN. 

“ That it was the opinion of the Committee, that for any deficit that might arise in 
the sums accruing to the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods and Forests out of the 
land tax or rent charges payable for the composition of ecclesiastical tithes in Ireland 
for the payment of which the Consolidated Fund was rendered liable, the Conso- 
lidated Fund should be indemnified by the revenues at the disposal of the Ecclesiasti- 
ewl Commissioners in Ireland, and out of the Perpetuity Purchase Fund placed at their 
disposal by the act of last session, entitled the Irish Church Temporalities Bill.” 

For this resolution, 235; against it, 171; Ministerial majority, 64. 

A very long debate preceded these divisions. The speakers did not 
very strictly confine themselves to the questions involved in the reso- 
lutions, but indulged in remarks on the general conduct of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Sran ery distinguished himself by 
speech against his former colleagues. i 
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y jugglers asked the spectators to take any table 
ey chose—this table or that table; but whichever they chose, the re- 
gult was the same—they were cheated out of their money. To speak 
more seriously, he considered the plan as a piece of injustice and bad 
policy, in allits parts. He maintained that from the bill it was impos- 
sible to say whether the landlords were or were not after all to have the 
power of redemption, as well as the bonus of 40 per cent. The Con- 
solidated Fund, too, was to be charged with 125,000/. a year, which it 
could not afford to make a present of to the Irish Jandlords. What did 
Ministers intend todo? Every thing relating to the Church question 
was contingent and unsettled. ir_ present plan was a mere pett 
—— tt i and no one could tell what they intended to do with 
the surplus which their famous Commission might find to exist. He 
called upon Ministers, if they wished to avoid acrimony, bloodshed, and 
rourder, to giye up their miserable abortion of a tn 3 which 
had been begotten, conceived, and brought to light in the course of a 
week, and sent into the world in so hideous a shape that the dogs must 
bark at it. He would most certainly divide the Committee against 
Mr. Littleton’s resolution. 

Lord A.ruorp parried these blows. 

He was not at all surprised at the cheering with which the speech of his right ho- 
nourable friend was received; for when he was a Minister, though he always admired 
his specches, he often thought that if ever he became an Opposition speaker he would 
bo still more eloquent, (Cheers and laughter.) We had made an excellent Opposition 

ech, 1 le-rig, plunder, and robbery, bore a conspicuous part. Mr. 
Stanley had mentioned his own measures when Secretary for Ireland. Lord Althorp 
had no doubt they were well-intended, but unfortunately they were too late; and he 
was very sorry that he could not congratulate him on their success, (Cheers,) 

Lord Althorp went on to argue, that it was the duty of Government 
fo adopt other plans, seeing that Mr. Stanley’s projects had been 
miserable failures. 

Mr. Hume remarked strongly upon the conduct of Lord Plunkett, in 
continuing his connexion with a Ministry which now avowed a prin- 
ciple formerly denounced by that noble Lord as one of spoliation and 
robbery. 

Mr. O’ConnELL commented sarcastically on the conduct of Mr. 
Stanley, the failure of his own measures, and his present position. He 
also assured Mr. Hume, that there was no danger of Lord Plunkett's 
retirement; he and his young “ Hannibals ” would keep fast hold of 
their fifty-five offices. He again reproached Ministers with rejecting 
Mr. Ward's plan of Irish Church Reform. 

Mr. Lerroy denied that the new tithe project would give peace to 
Ireland or strength to the Establishment. 

Mr. Lambert was at first disinclined to support Ministers; but the 
unnatural alliance of Mr. Stanley with the Tories had determined him 
to alter his line of conduct and vote with them. 

Mr. Suaw said, Ministers did nothing but shuffle. They talked, 
and talked about their principles; but, for some private reasons, they 
were afraid to act upon them. Nothing but shuffling. 

Mr. Surit asked Ministers, if they were not roused to act like men 
by the contemptuous jeering of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Shaw? It was 
amusing to observe Sir James Graham sitting close beside Mr. Stan- 
bey in interesting juxtaposition—two brothers in resignation—Sir James 
nodding assent to all that fell from Mr. Stanley, but not saying a word 
himself. He charged Mr. Stanley with gross inconsistency and want 
ef foresight, in supporting Parliamentary Reform, the abolition of 

Church-rates, the suppression of bishoprics, &c. ; and now stopping 
short, as if Reform could stop short. 

Sir Rosert PEEt said, Ministers in all their difficulties resorted to 
the mean, vulgar expedient, of putting their hands into the public 
purse ; a course, in all times and countries, symptomatic of weakness 
and decay. He dwelt at great length upon their inconsistency in aban- 
doning the principle of redemption ; and asserted his entire belief, that 
notwithstanding all their boasted unanimity, the Government was still a 
divided one. ‘They were bee 4 united in one thing—they would do any 
thing, say any thing, to get through the session. He asked why Lord 
Brougham was in their travelling commission, and Lord Plunkett was 
out? Lord Wellesley, Lord Plunkett, and Mr. Littleton, all stood 
pledged to different opinions on the subject of the Irish Church. 
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that was taken—that at the very moment he was speaking, there was no such thing as 
an united Government inthe country—that the Cabinet was, in fact, a double-minded 
one, unstable, unequal to the rigorous execution of the functions of office—Sir Robert 
would consent to no such proposition as the one which had been submitted, the ultimate 
consequence of which Ministers themselves were totally inadequate to comprehend. 

Lord Joun RussEtt repeated the arguments of Lord Althorp and 
Mr. Littleton in defence of the Tithe Bill; and asserted distinctly, 
that the Cabinet was unanimous on the subject of the Irish Church. 

Mr. Exxice and Mr. Lirrteton also defended the conduct of 
Government. Mr. LirrLeron said that Mr. Stanley’s ever shifting 
schemes for settling the Tithe question proved him to be the greatest 
performer of legerdemain, 


2. RENEWAL OF THE CoERcION Act. 


_ Earl Grey, on Tuesday, moved that the bill for renewing the Coer- 
cion Act for one year—that is from the Ist of August 1834 to the Ist 
of August 1835—should be read a first time. He supported his motion 
in a long speech, full of details, figure statements, and extracts from 
letters; which, however, be read in so low a tone of voice and with 
such rapidity, that the reporters had much difficulty in attempting ta 
follow him. He began by stating the pain it gave him to be again 
under the necessity of seeking the concurrence of Parliament to sa 
severe and extraordinary a measure. That measure, however, had been 
productive of good effects: and he read some returns relative to the 
decrease of crime in Kilkenny, King’s County, Westmeath, and Gal- 
way, which had partly been placed under the provisions of the Coercion 
Act. In Kilkenny, the number of outrages in the year ending 3lst of 
March 1833 had been 1550; and in the year ending 3lst March 1834, 
during nearly the whole of which it was under the Ccercion Act, the 
number of outrages was only 331. A very great reduction in the 
amount of crime had likewise been the consequence of the measure 
in the other districts to which it had been applied. The neces- 
sity for renewing the act was, however, undoubted; and he 
read a number of letters and returns from the Inspectors of 
Police in the four Irish provinces in proof of the necessity. 
It appeared that the number of crimes of all descriptions, officially re~ 
ported in Ireland, from the Ist January to the 3lst May 1834, was 7869 ; 
and of these 3296 were assaults connected with Ribonism. Those of 
an insurrectionary character amounted to 1953. In the province of 
Leinster, more than one half the crimes are of that description; while 
in the other three provinces, the proportion of such offences to the 
whole is very small. On the whole, there has been a decrease of 79 in 
the number of offences committed throughout Ireland during the first 
five months of the present as compared with the first five months of 
last year; but this decrease is altogether in Leinster. In the other 
provinces, there has been an increase of 603 in Ulster, 424 in Munster, 
and 200 in Connaught. The decrease in Leinster is 1306. Earl Grey 
was happy to announce, that one part of the act, which had encountered 
more opposition than any other, he meant the Court-martial clause, 
would not be renewed. It was the opinion of the English and Irish 
Attornies- General, that the Quarter-sessions could, without any special 
enactment, take cognizance of the offences which might be committed 
against the act. He then alluded to the connexion which, he main- 
tained, existed between przdial and political agitation, and to the neces- 
sity of enabling the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland to put down dangerous 
societies and meetings. This power had been leniently exercised; as 
was proved by the fact of meetings having been permitted which were 
held forthe purpose of petitioning in favour of the repeal of the Union. 
He was sorry that he could not hold out the expectation that the state 
of Ireland would soon become such as to render the continuance of this 
measure unnecessary. 3 

After a féw remarks from Lord WickLtow,—who expressed his ap- 
probation of the measure, and of Earl Grey’s manly conduct in again 
bringing it forward,—the bill was read a first time, and ordered to a se- 
cond reading on Friday. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. O’ConnELt said, 

He had been informed that the bill, in the shape in which it had been pre- 
sented to the House of Lords, was not approved by the Irish Government: on 
the contrary, he had heard that the Irish Government objected to the reenact - 
ment of the measure as it was proposed to renew it ; and for this reason he gave 
notice, that he would also move for copies of all correspondence between the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the British Government. 

Mr. Suetxalso said, that he was told that the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Galway objected to the renewal of the bill. 

A dispute arose in the House of Commons on Thursday, between 
Mr. Littleton and Mr. O'Connell, relative to the conduct of the former, 
as Irish Secretary, in supporting this bill, and also with respect to an 
imputed breach of confidence on the part of Mr. O'Connell in reveal- 
ing the terms of a conversation be held with Mr. Littleton at the Irish 
Office, on the same subject. 

Mr. O’ConnEtt commenced by asking Mr. Littleton, whether the 
statement published in the newspapers was true, that the renewal of 
the Coercion Bill, in its present shape, was called for by the Irish 
Government—that is, by Lord Wellesley and Mr. Littlecon ? 

Mr. Lirrieron said, that although it was not a matter of course 
that he should reply to a question which referred to a bill not before 
the House, yet he had no difficulty in saying, that the introduction of 
the bill had the entire sanction of the Irish Government. 

Mr. O’ConnELL—“ That is not an answer, nor any thing like an 
answer to my question; which was, whether the bill had been called 
for, or directed by the Irish Government?” 

Mr. Lirr.eron—* I can give no other answer.” : 

Mr. O’ConneLt—* That is an exceedingly safe course. I will 
further inquire whether the Secretary for Ireland will bring forward the 
measure here ?” ; 

Mr. LirrLeron—* That is still a matter for consideration. It will 
certainly be introduced by some member of the Government.” 

Mr. O’ConnEtt—“ Then I can only say, that the right honourable 
gentleman has exceedingly deceived me.” _ 

Mr. Lrrrizron then said, that Mr. O'Connell had rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary for him to trespass for a short time on the attention of 
the House ; and he proceeded to speak as follows. 

“ Although called upon unexpectedly, J do it with most entire confidence, that what- 
ever political feaing may divide the different parts of the House, Members will be 
actuated by the feelings of gentlemen and sentiments of honour; und therefore that 

at all times, and under all circumstangos, « safo tribunal for any man, Wt 
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him be connected with what party he may. I need hardly tell the House what are the 
facts to which the honourable and learned gentleman alludes ; [ havea plainunvarnished 
tale to unfold, and the result, as far as 1 am concerned, may be, that I shall be accused 
of gross indiscretion, What may be the result as regards the conduct and character of 
others, will be for the House to judge. Members are aware, that frequent applications 
were made by questions here, for the purpose of eliciting a premature declaration re- 
specting the renewal of the Coercion Bill. As no satisfactory reply was given in this 
place, means were taken to obtain the information elsewhere, I am at liberty to state, 
that the decided intention of the Government at that time was to renew the Coercion 
Bill, with certain limitations; and I may add, that up to within a short time of the 
period when the measure was introduced in the other House, the Government, thinking 
it ought to have as longa retrospect as possible, had not come to a decision upon the 
yrecise extent of the reenactment. It was perceived that it was the intention of the 
Sonestetiie and learned Member for Dublin to run a violent course upon this subject, 
under the excitement of his feelings. Standing as I do in connexion with the Irish 
Government, I pay him no compliment when I make the avowal, that I felt his conduct 
upon the subject a matter of deep interest in a public point of view. I also felt that it 
would be an act of some kindness towards him to caution him as to the course he ap. 
peared disposed to take, and to beg and implore of him not to indulge those feelings 
which actuated his mind, Accordingly, after cous siting with friends in whose judgment 
and diseretion I am wont to confide, [I did, on an authority IT considered sufficient, ask 
for an opportunity of communicating with the honourable and learned geutleman, 
I took this step through a common friend; and some hours after my wish had reached 
him, he came to the Irish Oftice, where I then was. Immediately he entered the 
office, I told him that the information I had to give was such as [ conceived would 
afford him pleasure. I cautioned him that what I bad to state must necessarily be of a 
most secret and confidential nature, I imposed upon him the seal and injunction of the 
utmost s-crecy, which, give me leave to add, he received. and acknowledged, If he did 
not, it would be better that he should now contradict me before I go further,” 

Mr. UO’ ConneLt—*“ I mean to answer the right honourable gentle- 
men when he has concluded: he has said much already that I must 
contradict.” 

Mr, LirtLeton continued. 

“Under this injunction, I stated to him my regret, that I observed, in his letter to 
the people of Wexford, such a disposition to pursue a violent course. I kuew the in 
convenience that micht result from the exercise of his influence; and therefore I thought 
I was adopting a prudent mode of proceeding. I co not know that I said this to him, 
but I certainly acted under that conviction. I told him, however, that he having fre- 
quently applied to me to learn whether the Coerciun Act was or was not to be renewed; 
and I having informed him on previous occasions that no decision had been come to on 
the point, I thonght it but fair and honourable to caution and to tell him, that I knew 
the renewal had been decided upon, and that the limitation had uot yet been determined, 
I probably also mentioned the day on which the decision had taken place ; and I am 
bound to add, for the justification of my own character—which is superior to every other 
consideration, although I may thereby incur the charge of indiscretion—that I said I 
entertained the strongest feeling of aversion to the renewal of that part of the bill 
which prohibited meetings, and that I did not thik those clauses would be renewed. I 
believe that I may have used even a stronger phrase; but the House will feel all the 
delicacy and embarrassment of the situation in which [am placed. (Cheers.) There 

is much connected with the case which I am prohibited by the duty Lowe to my office 
not to divulge. I expressed my strongest conviction as an individual, that that portion 
of the bill would not be continued; but 1 told him that he should receive the earliest 
communication of the decision of Government upon the point, In the course of a few 
days, I heard rumours, about the House and elsewhere, which made it impossible for 
me not to believe that the honourable and learned Member had divulged to others my 
private communication to him, I, however, said nothing. I merely resolved that I would 
hold no farther intercourse of the kind with him.” 
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| bill of which he declared he heartily disapproved? — . : 
| a fortnight ago; and he had been silenced during the interval which he 





As soon as the measure was resolved upon, Mr. Littleton consulted 
the friend he had before spoken to on the subject ; and it was resolved 
to communicate the intentions of Government to Mr. O’ Connell with- 
out delay; although he knew that it would be most desirable to have 
Mr. O’Connell’s assistance in the discussion on the Irish Tithe Bill, 
which was to come on that evening. Not content with having com- 
missioned his friend to inform Mr. O’Connell, he went across the 
House, and asked if he had seen the individual alluded to; and Mr. 
O’Connell said he had. 


“T begged of him (said Mr. Littleton), whatever might be his feelings or opinions, 
to refrain from the expression of them until a more public announcement of the inten- 
tion of Ministers had been made in the other House. ‘This is the statement I have to 
make; and I own that the conduct of the honourable and learned Member has satisfied 
me, and perhaps it may satisfy the House, that I committed an act of gross iudiscretion 
in the communication [ made to him. I know not on what ground or in what manner 
he may justify his disregard of the solemn engagement into which he eutered to con- 
sider what I said entirely confidential: that is a point of much importance. I am not 
conscious of having misstated, or inaccurately stated, any of the circumstances ; and I 
repeat, that I was animated by a double desire—first, to discharge a public duty in the 
situation I occupied ; and secondly, of kindness towards him, to prevent his prematurely 
taking a course he might have reason to repent, and which the Government might regret, 
on account of the injury it needlessly inflicted upon his country. My hopes and wishes 
were cruelly disappointed ; and what has passed has convinced me, that, on public mat- 
ters, it is unsafe to communicate with the honourable and learned Member, excepting 
across this table.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Connett then spoke as follows. 


_ “ The course the right honourable gentleman intends to pursue with regard to me 

is quite safe; for hereafter it will be impossible for me to confide in any thing he may 
say. Ile has been exceedingly cautious as to dates, and very prudent in suppressing a 
great deal of what occurred. I will not involve the names of others in this disagreeable 

\ discussion: whatever he may have done, it is unnecessary for me in that respect to 
follow his example, The right honourable gentleman began by saying that many pre- 
mature questions were asked respecting the Coercion Bill. Does he mean to insinuate 
that J asked them, or that they were asked by any body connected with me? I do not 
think he docs mean it, because it is utterly coutrary to the fact. Some gentlemen, of a 
different way of thinking, asked the question before the Cambridge and Edinburgh 
elections ; but the Government ought to have known its own mind upon the subject at 
least in time for those questions. If the right honourable gentleman has made any im- 
pression upon the House upon this point, it is a false impression, because it is founded 
upon false data, Having announced the sort of experiment I was making, that of a 
total cessation ofagitation, and of no longer, in this session at least, urging any person 
on the subject, dear to nearly all my countrymen, of the Repeal, an election occurred in 
the county of Wexford. On that I published a letter, and took a part, not consulting 
the right honourable gentleman, and having indeed nothing to consult him about. 
When he talks of motives of kindness towards me, [ beg to ask what kinduess he can 
dome? I never yo to his office for a favour or an indulgence. I do not rolicit him for 
a place or an appointment; although some Members were the other night reminded of 
having done so. I asked him for nothing, and I wanted nothing. 1 published a letter, 
calling upon the electors to support the Repeal candidate in the county of Wexford ; 
and I grounded myself on the announced determination of Ministers to renew the Co- 
ercion Bill. I thought I should hear nothing more, and that any question between me 
and the Government was at an end. I did more. I prepared an address to the Re- 
formers of England, and sent it to be printed. My letter being at that moment actually 
in type, I was sitting as Chairman of the Committee on Inns of Court, when the honour- 
able Member for Kildare was sent to me to beg that I would come to the Irish Office 
as the right honourable gentleman opposite had something to communicate that wonld 
be highly gratifying tome. Be it remembered, that the right honourable gentleman 
= forme. He had no right to send for me to his office. . 1 did not want him, nor any 
Saat from him. If he wanted me, he might kuow where I lived by inquiring at the 
ote Office. It was his business to come to me ; but I went, because I was told that he 
Wished to see me as a Member acting with a partyin this House, and pressing, at that 
moment, the election of a particular candidate. 1 hope the House will bear in mind, 
that one candidate for Wextord was a Whig, and that I was setting up a Repeal Mem- 
ber; that was the situation we were in when the right honourable gentleman sent for 
me. The conversation between him and me I certainly never would lave repeated, if 
I do not mean to use the word 
eluded me, and obtained a decided advantage for the 


he had not, by means of that conversation, tricked me, 
indelicately or offensively—but di 
party to which he belongs.” 

_ Mr. O'Connell went on 
significantly, 


to say, that Mr. Littleton told him, very 
that he had seen his letter to thé electors of Wexford, and 








alluded to other confidential communications with him ; especially one 
with the Marquis of Anglesea, who observed that Mr. O’Connell was 
the only person in whom he could place confidence, Nothing more 
was said about confidence; but it turned out that Mr. Littleton had 
invited him to see him confidentially, in order to make his own use of 


the interview. 


“He told me that the Irish Government was opposed to the renewal of the 
that it was not called for by them, and that his own opinion 





was against it, For this reason, he added that I was in the wrong to proceed 
as I had done with the Wexford election. I thought it enough, since he assured 


me distinctly that the Irish Government had not called for the renewal of the 
Coercion Bill—that the Lord-Lieutenant was opposed to it, and that he himself was 
against it. 
cheerfully, having resolved to regulate my own conduct accordingly, and to act upor 
the infurmation in the only way [| could act upon it, by communicating, without going 


Having heard this satisfactory communication, I was going away very 


iuto details, that the renewed Coercion Bill was to contain nothing but measures to 
suppress agrarian disturbances, iu which I heartily concurred; and TI was ready to 
lend my assistance in carrying the law into effect. The right honourable gentleman, T 
recollect, added, as I was going out of the room, that I might be certain, whoever 
brought the bill into the House, he would not be the person, I then made my bow 
and retired.” 

Mr. O'Connell then asked the House to see the advantage thus 
gained over him. The candidate for Wexford, in whose favour he had 
written, declined the contest; and an unpopular gentleman started. 
Earnest applications were made to him to send over one of his family 
to canvass with him; but he sent nobody, and the consequence was, 
the success of the Whig candidate, on the first day’s poll, though his 
majority of 114 had been since struck down. But if the Whig should 
carry the election, it would be in consequence of Mr. Littleton’s de- 
ception, which had closed his mouth. After having gaineda Member 
to his side by these means, is he to come into the House and carry that 
h All this occurred 


would have used in exciting publie feeling against the bill. An advan- 
tage had thus been gained over him, and he had been deceived by Mr. 
Littleton, who bad told bim what was not the fact. 

“ What (continued Mr. O'Connell) would his opinion of me have been, if I had sent 
for hin to my house, and told him of a particular line of conduct I intended to adopt. 
and had afterwards followed a directly different course? He did not tell me that 
Government had determined not to reenact the Coercion Bill in its objectionable 
parts, but there was every reasonable probability of it, and if it were otherwise, why 
did he seud for me? He talks of indiscretion ; but he is not so young as not to be able 
to understand what he is about. Ue sent for me with a view to regulate my conduct, and 
he did regulate it : he deceived me, and he has reaped the advantage of his deception, 
But it is going a great deal too far to obtain an advantage, under, the seal of secrecy. 
1 do not assert that be said what he did for the purpose of deception; but let me ask 
who has had the benefit of the deception? Let it be remarked, that we are not much 
at variance as to the nature of the conversation between us ; but 1 leave it to the 
House and to the country to decide upon the merits of that species of government 
which is so unsteady and unfixed in its notions, as to make one thing to be believed, 
and afterwards tu act upon the very contrary decision, I wish the right honourable 
gentleman joy of his determination not to communicate with me privately in future. 
Perhaps he may change his mind upon this point also; but I am quite sure that he 
shall never deceive me again.” (Uheers.) 

Mr. Lirrievon observed, that his statement had not been im- 
pugned. He maintained that a most glaring breach of confidence had 
been committed by Mr. O'Connell; who ought at least to have spoken 
to him before divulging what passed in their conversation. The 
fullest reasons were given to satisfy every Minister of the necessity of 
renewing the Coercion Bill; and he asked Mr. Warburton on Thurs- 
day, to inform Mr. O'Connell of their intentions with regard to re- 
newing it. These were the facts. 

Mr. O’ Connett—* There is one fact not before the House, and which 
I may be permitted to state, namely, that I told the right honourable 

. . 7 +e 1», 
gentleman that I was about to move the printing of Sir Henry Parneil’s 
plan for putting down agrarian disturbances; and his remark to me 
was, that there was no occasion for it. The right honourable gentle- 
man has also omitted my answer to him when he came across the House: 
it was, ‘ Then you have but one course left, and that is to resign, after 
what has occurred and the deception practised upon me.’ He slipped 
away, adding, ‘ Say nothing of that to-day.’ ” (Confusion in the House.) 

Mr. Lirrteron—“ He came to me and said, that it was his intention 
to move the printing of Sir H. Parnell’s Report of 1825—” 

Mr. O’Connett—* Of 1832.” 


Mr. Lirr.eron—“I mean Sir Henry Parnell’s Report of 1832; 
and he asserts that my remark was ‘ There is no occasion for it.’ I de- 
clare upon my honour as a gentleman, that I said no such thing.” 
(Cheers and much confusion. ) 

Mr. O’ConneLt—* And I declare upon my honour as a gentleman, 
that he did use those words.” (Confusion continued. ) 

Mr. Lirrtrron—“ I repeat most solemnly, upon my honour as a 
gentleman, that I never did say so.” (Cries of “ Chair, chair!” and 
— disturbance on both sides of the House.) ‘The Speaker rose from 

is seat. 
_ Mr. O’Connett—* Does he mean to deny that I spoke of the neces- 
sity for his resignation ?” 

Mr. Lirr_eron—* Something was said about printing the Report of 
1832; but I positively deny that I said there was no occasion for it.” 

Mr. O'’ConneLtt—‘ But I did not make the motion for printing it. 
Why did not I make it.” (Cheers, and calls for the interference of the 
Speaker.) 
Mr. LirtLeron—“ It is impossible for me to say why he altered his 
mind. It is true that hé did say to me, * Then you have nothing for it 
but to resign ;’ but he did not add, to my knowledge or in my hearing, 
any other words. My answer was simply and plainly this—* Whatever 
your opinions or feelings may be, do not disclose them now, but wait 
until you have more public notice of the intentions of Government in 
Lord Grey’s speech to-morrow.’ ” 

The. Speaker here interposed; the matter terminated, and order 
was restored. 

Mr. O’Conne11 then moved for a copy of the correspondence which 
had passed between the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and his Majesty’s 
Government relative to the renewal of the Coercion Bill. ‘The cor- 
respondence would enable the House to decide whether the Lord- 
Lieutenant was or was not against the renewal of that bill; and Mr. 
Littleton was bound to produce it in order to bring his statements to 
the test. 

Mr. Lirtieton said, that all the correspondence necessary to justify 
i the measure should be laid on the table. 
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Mr. O’ Remy said, he was not likely to take part with Mr. O’Con- 
nel], with whom he had not spoken for two years; but he thought Mr. 
Littleton should produce the correspondence in his own justification ; 
for his statement was not satisfactory. ‘The question was of too much 
importance to be evaded as it had been by Mr. Littleton. He had 
hitherto supported Ministers but his coufidence would be diminished 
unless they furnished a more satisfactory explanation. 

After some remarks from Mr. H. Gravran, who, said that he should 
move to call over the House when the Coercion Bill was introduced, 

Mr. Suem said, he had a question toask Mr. Littleton. 

Was not the Marquis of Wellesley Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1823, under 
a Tory Administration? and did not Mr. Littleton, then on the Opposition side 
of the House, insist—when, on that occasion, certain coercive measures were 
Proposed, for Ireland—insist on the production of those despatches of the Lord- 

ieutenant on which those measures were founded? Now the noble Marquis 
was Lord.Lieutenant of Ireland under a Whig Administration. How, then, 
when his side of the House asked for the production of the correspondence 
which contained reasons for the alleged necessity of a renewal of the Coercion 
Bill, could that correspondexce be refused by Mr. Littleton? Were there no 
Private reasons ?—for this attention to dates was most important to the settle- 
ment of the question between Mr. Littleton and Mr. O’Connell, 

Mr. O’Cownonr said, that they had been deceived into the belief that 
the Coercion Bill of last year was not to be renewed ; and so would he 
have been also, had he not doubted the truth of the statement, when he 
was told it had been made by Government. Mr. O’Connell had not 
communicated to him the name of the individual who was his inform- 
ant, but simply said he had the communication from Government. 
That was all he had heard about it, until the bill was brought in ihe 
other evening into the Lords. 

Mr. O’ConNELL would not divide the House; but would have his 
mo.uon entered on the journals. 

The House could not fail to see the predicament into which Mr. Littleton had 
brought himself by refusing to produce those papers which alone could vindicate 
his character, and by contenting himself with the preduction of those of an op- 
posite tendency. 

The bill was read a second time last night in the Lords. 


Lord Duruam briefly stated his objection to the bill as it stood. He 
was glad that the Court-martial clauses were to be withdrawn, and re- 
gretted that tho e which prevented public meetings were to be retained. 
He was quite willing to agree to measures for suppressing agrarian 
disturbances ; but the Irish people had as good right to hold their public 
meetings as any other people had. 

Lord Brovcuam contended that it was absolutely necessary to put 
down the meetings of the agitators; for those meetings caused agrarian 
disturbances. It was certainly an infraction of the constitution to put 
dowa public meetings, but it was a greater infraction to prevent people 
going about their business except in the day-time. He was sorry ~that 
there was an increased necessity for renewing the bill. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON read an extract from Lord Wellesley’s 
letier to Ministers, calling for a renewal of the bill. 

Lord Farnuam, Lord Mutcrave, and Earl Grey, spoke in favour 
of the bill. The latter said, in reply to an allusion by Lord Farnham 
to the communication of Mr. Littleton to Mr. O’ Connell— 

All that he could say was this, that those negotiations—if such negotiations did take 
place—and he did not believe that he ever did—but if any communication, or negotia- 
tion, or negotiations, did take place, it was totally unknown to him; aad if le had 
been aware of any such meeting or communication being intended, not only should he 
have disapproved of it, but would have done all in his power to have pre 
That was the principle on which he had always acted. He had never cotau 
with those whose political conduct he thought injurious to the country. 
the case, he need hardly say that he had nothing to do with any communication or ne- 
gociation such as that alluded to, 

The Earl of Wicktow hoped the bill would not be frittered away in 
the House of Commons, to conciliate a factious enemy or an imprudent 
friend. 

Lord Brovcuam said, in reference to Mr. Littleton’s conduct— 

He did not believe that any negotiation such as that alluded to had ever taken 
place; but a communication on the subject might have taken place, which might be 
very innocently intended, He would give an instance in point, which happened to 
himself. He had lately had some conversation with a noble Lord, whom he then 
observed in his place on the cross benches, in regard to the renewal of the Coercion 
Bill. In the course of that conversation, he stated, that there were twe parts of the 
act which he should like to see omitted, if they could possibly be dropped. The one 
was the insurrectionary clauses, and the other that regayding public meetings. That 
was before he had seen any of the papers or statements regarding the present state of 
Ireland ; but when he saw the papers, he changed his opinion, and thought the clauses 
could not be dipensed with; and the consequence was, that he then came to the opinion 
which he had that day frankly and candidly expressed to their Lordships, 

A few words from Lord Srourron and the Marquis of WestMEaTH 
closed the discussion. 








3. Poor Law BItt. 


Lord Atruorr, on Tuesday, moved the third reading of this bill. 
Mr. Hovces moved, and Sir H. Writtoucupy seconded the amend- 
ment, that the bill be read a third time that day six months. <A long 
debate ensued; in which Mr. W. Wuirmore, Mr. SLANnety, and Lord 
ALrTuHorpP, supported, and Mr. Coxzzerr, Mr. Rosrnson, Mr. Fryer, 
Mr, Lerecu, Mr. G. F. Younc, and Mr. O’Conne.n, opposed the 
motion. The speeches on both sides contained no arguments but such 
as had repeatedly been urged’ before. ‘The House at length agreed to 
the third reading, by a majority of 187 to 50. 

Mr. Buiamire then moved the omission of the bastardy clauses; but 
the motion was negatived without a division. 

On the motion of Mr. Jervis, clause O, which relates to the re- 
striction of actions against the Commissioners acting as a board, was 
struck out, with the consent of Lord ALrTHoRP. 

Some minor amendments were agreed to. Mr. Poutrrr Scrope 
declined pressing an amendment of which he had given notice, relative 
to the extension of Poor-laws to Ireland; and the bill finally passed. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Ellice and several other members of the House 
of Commons brought the bill up to the Peers. Earl Grey moved that 
it should be read a first time ; and gave notice that he should move the 
second reading next monday. The Earl‘of Matmessury, Lord Wyn- 


rorD, the Marquis of Satispury, and the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
wished the bill to be postponed, if not till next session, at least until 
sufficient time had been given to examine its important provisions, 
many of which they strongly objected to. Earl Grey, Lord Broucnam, 
and the Bishop of Lonpon, spoke briefly in defence of the measure; it 





had been a sufficiently long period before the public to enable every one 
to make up his mind on its principle ; which was all that the second 
reading pledged the House to. It was finally agreed, that the bill should 
be read a first time, and that the second reading should be moved on 
Tuesday. 

4. Repucrion or Customs Dutirs, 


The House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Poutett Tuomson, 
resolved itself into a Committee on the Customs Acts Bill, on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Thomson then stated, that the bill would effect a reduction 
of duty on several articles, amounting in all to 150,000/. The articles 
were currants, raisins, prunes, animal, cocoa, palm, and olive oil, plan- 
tains, pickles, and dried fruits in general. The duty on currants would 
be reduced one half; on animal oil, from 2s. 6d. to Is. 3d. a gallon ; on 
palm and cocoa, from Qs. 6d. to 1s. 3d., and on olive oil from eight to 
four guineas per tun. The oil from the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was excepted for the present, as the Government was employed in ef. 
fecting anew commercial treaty on reciprocity principles with that 
country. The export-duty on coal was also to be taken off. He 
thought that this might safely be done, as we had a stock for 1400 years 
in the country. The duty on foreign books would be reduced from 5/. 
to 2/. 10s. per hundredweight. 

A great deal (he maintained) might still be done in this way, by reducing 
the duties on other similar articles, without injuring the revenue. In 
1850, he had reduced the duty on drugs; and from the great additional con- 
sumption which took place, those manufacturers who used large quantities of 
them for their business, felt the reduction to be a great bonus, while the revenue 
was not injured by the alteration. The increase in the consumption of articles 
was always very great. In the article of bitter almonds, for instance, the con- 
sumption rose upon the reduction from 2000 ewt. to 8000 cwt. He merely 
cited these articles to show the effect of reduction on the consumption of minor 
articles. The effect of the reduction on cocoa was rather curious: the duty 
was formerly 6d. per lb., and it had been reduced to 2d. per lb.: the conse- 
quence was, that the consumption increased from 500,000lb., which was the 
quantity imported in 1832, to 1,262,000ib. ; so that there was little or no loss 
to the revenue. In every case in which a reduction was made, the consumption 
increased ; so that, out of a reduction of 65,0002. only 33,0002. was lost to the 
revenue. 

Mr. Thomson then moved a reselution, to the effect that the duties 
on the several articles enumerated should be reduced. 

Mr. Warzurton disapproved of taking off the export-duty on coal. 

This was one of the articles which, according to Mr. Ricardo, ought to be 
subject to an export-duty, as it was one of which we had the exclusive mono- 
poly, and the duty fell therefore on the consumers. He could not concur in a 
reduction which would put the manufacturers of neighbouring states on a foot- 
ing with these countries in that important article. The consequence of the 
great exhaustion of the coal-mines near the sea-shore was, that the price of coal 
had increased within the last forty years. [Cries of “No, no!”’|) On these 
grounds, he thought that some other article might be found than coal on which 
a reduction should be made. He had no doubt that this was a boon given to the 
powerful and influential Members of the coal-districts. 

Lord Atrnorr denied that such was the motive of Government. 
The reduction was made to relieve the producers of coal, than whom no 
class was more distressed. 

Mr. Grote regretted that the duty on barilla was not removed. 

The duty on barilla was very high; and the consequence would be, that in a 
short time none of it would be imported. The importation was falling off every 
year, and now not more than one half the quantity was introduced that was in- 
troduced three years ago. The duty at that time was only 10,600, and now 
it was only 6000/. ; so that the amount could be no object. 

Mr. Roxstnson also reminded Mr. Poulett Thomson, that there were 
more than fifty articles charged with duty, which altogether did not 
amount to 40,0001. ; and which it would be wise at once to sweep off. 

The resolutions were agreed to, and the report was ordered to be 
brought up on Friday. - 

5. ReGtstration oF Bintus anD Dratus. 

Mr. Brougham’s bill for the registration of births and deaths passed 
through the Committee of the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 
with some amendments; the principal of which was made in the 18th 
clause, on the motion of Mr. Hume. By this amendment, a declara- 
tion before a justice of the peace is substituted in all cases where an 
oath was required in the bill as it originally stood. 

6. Breacu or PRIVILEGE. 

The House of Peers assembled on Saturday last ; when Mr. Thomas 
Payne, the publisher of the Morning Post, appeared at the bar to an- 
swer for his conduct in publishing the libel on the Lord Chancellor. In 
reply to a number of questions, he stated, that though the publisher, he 
was not the printer or editor of the paper; that he had not the least 
control over its contents, which indeed he did not always read. He also 
said, that the ge:tleman who was responsible for the articles which ap- 
peared in the paper, was the editor, Mr. Thomas Bittleston; who re- 
sided in London, but Mr. Payne could not say exactly where. After 
some conversation, it was agreed by their Lordships, at the request of 
Lord BroucHam, that Mr. Payne should be discharged; because, 
though legally and technically, he was not morally chargeable with the 
libel. It was also ordered, that Mr. Bittleston should attend at the 
bar on Monday. 

On that day, accordingly, Mr. Bittleston appeared, and underwent 
a long examination ; in the course of which he fully admitted his respon- 
sibility for the article in question, but declined stating who was the au- 
thor of it. He read a written defence of his conduct; in which the 
breach of privilege was admitted, but palliated on the ground of honesty 
of intention. The difference between what took place at the passing 
of judgment in the case of Solarte versus Palmer, and what was recorded 
on their Lordships’ journals had misled him: some of their Lordships 
even had fallen into similar misconception. He also reminded theit 
Lordships, that the Morning Post was a paper which had always been 
conspicuous in defending the privileges of the Peers. 

A long and desultory discussion ensued ; in which Lord Broucuam, 
Lord Denman, Earl Grey, the Marquis Campen, Lord Harrowsy, 
the Duke of Hamitron, Lord Farnuam, and the Earl of Rapnor, 
took part. 

Lord Broveuam entered into a long defence of his conduct in the 
whole affair. He maintained, that his proceedings had been much mis- 
represented ; and that, under the circumstances of the case, it was de- 
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penne. | right that the appellants in the cause of Solarte versus Palmer, 
should be compelled to pay the costs. The parties were not content 
with the decision of Lord ‘Tenterden, who had given aclear and decided 
judgment on the case, and never expressed any doubt respecting it sub- 
sequently ; they were not content with the decision of the Judges in the 
Exchequer Chamber, but had the matter brought before the House of 
Peers by a vexatious writ of error. Lord Brougham also dwelt upon 
the fabrieated charge of garbling the journals of the House —a thing 
utterly absurd on the very face of it. 

Lord DENMAN spoke at length very much to the same effect. He 
would not believe, unless he had it under the hand of Lord Tenterden 
himself, that he entertained any doubt on the subject of the case which 
had been appealed ; but at any rate, after the decision of the Judges in 
the Exchequer Chamber, the appellants ought to have been satisfied. 
He dwelt upon the enormity of the offence committed by the indivi- 
dual at the bar, and moved that he be taken into custody. 

Lord Broucuam wished to intercede for Mr. Bittleston, and re- 
quested that he might be reprimanded and discharged. 

This was objected to by Earl Grey, and several other Peers; who 
thought the offence too serious to be so lightly dealt with. On the 
other hand, it was urged, that when the publisher of the Times had li- 
belled the Earl of Limerick, he was only visited with a reprimand and 
then discharged. 

In the course of the discussion, all the noble Lords appeared to be 
somewhat bewildered. So many suggestions were made and questions 
put, that the Lord Chancellor himself admitted that he did not know 
what question was before the House, or whether he had formally made 
any motion himself. At last it was determined to proceed to the order 
of the day, and Mr, Bittleston was removed in custody. 

On Tuesday, Lord Wynrorp presented a petition from Mr. Bittle- 
ston, acknowledging his offence, and craving pardon for the same. And 
it was agreed, after some discussion, in which Lord Broucuam, the 
Duke of Cumpertanp, and Earl Grey joined, that he should be 
brought to the bar on the following day, and discharged with a repri- 
mand. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Bittleston appeared at the bar, and received the 
following reprimand from the Lord CHANCELLOR. 

_“ Thomas Bittleston, you have acknowledged that you are the publisher of a compo- 
sition which this House has unanimously pronounced to be a gross violation of its pri- 
vileges. You have acknowledged that you had the superintendence and control of the 
paper in which the publication of that composition was made, and that you could have 
prevented its publication, or have altered its composition, if you had so thought fit. 
You have since presented a petition to this House expressing your regret for the grave 
offence you have committed, and you have thrown yourself on the mercy of this House, 
praying that in administering the justice due to itself, and due to the King’s subjects at 
large—for its privileges are the privileges of those subjects—it would be pleased to 
temper that justice with merey. The House hus listened to your prayer, and has di- 
rected me to reprimand you at the bar of the House, and to order that you be dis- 
charged from the custody of the officer on the payment of your fees. If any other 
person than myself had been the individual against whom the violation of the privi- 
leges of this House had been committed should have been disposed to dwell at 
greater length on the unparalleled enormity of this offence; nor am I to be deterred 
by a false delicacy from giving that offence its proper appellation, merely because I 
was the individual against whom it was directed. It was an offence directed not 
against the man, but against the office—not the office of a Peerin his Parliamentary 
capacity, but against a Peer in the exercise of his judicial office—the highest office 
which any of the King’s subjects can exercise; and if such an offence could be passec 
over without animadversion and due punishment, there would be an end to the juc 
authority which this House administers to twenty millions of the King’s subjee 
living within the United Kingdom, being the highest Court of Justice in this kingdom, 
Nevertheless, enough has been said to express the unanimous feeling of reprobation 
entertained by this House with regard io the composition of which you have acknow 
ledged yourself the publisher; and let neither you nor any other person who hears of 
this, flatter himself that if such an offence is repeated, the lenity of this punishment 
will be suffered to form any the slightest precedent for visiting again with the same 
lenity any after offence of a like kind. You are hereby discharged from the custody in 
which you now are on the payment of your fees.” 

Mr. Bittleston retired from the bar. 

It was then proposed, as we find it stated in the Chronicle, that the 
reprimand should be inserted on the journals ; but Lord ELLENsoRoUGH 
said the motion was unnecessary, as it would be entered as a matter of 
course. Subsequently, however, it was discovered that the motion was 
necessary ; and accordingly Lord ELLeENBoroucu himself moved the 
insertion of the reprimand on the journals ; which was agreed to. 

7. MiscELLANEOuS SUBJECTS. 

OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBsatu. The report upon Mr. Poulter’s 
Sabbath Bill, No. 2, was received in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday, after a division, in which the numbers were 30 and 7. 

In the House of Peers on the same evening, the Bishop of Lonpon 
presented several petitions in favour of some measure to prevent the 
desecration of Sunday, and expressed his regret. at the increase of im- 
morality on that day, and the growing dislike to legislate for its preven- 
tion which was manifest in another place. He did not wish to compel 
people to go to church; but he thought all those who wished to go 
should be protected in the performance of that duty. Lord Wynrorp 
Stated, that he should not press his bill on the subject ; but should wait 
for Mr. Poulter’s bill from the House of Commons. 

ADMISSION oF DissENTERS TO THE Universities. The House of 
Commons went into a Committee on this bill on Wednesday pro forma, 
in erder that certain amendments might be read and printed. 

Sir Georce Murray expressed himself in favour of the principle of 
the bill, but objected to the application of that principle in regard to 
the Universities. 

_ He could not see how useful and general instructiou could be afforded in 
U niversities, unless it were coupled with religious instruction ; and that religious 
instruction must necessarily be consistent with the principles of the Established 
Church of the country. He was, though friendly to allowing degrees to be 
taken by Dissenters, not prepared to make them teachers within the Univer- 
sities. Indeed it was incompatible with academical instruction and the regula. 
tion of the Colleges internally. 

Sir CuarLtes Manners Surron took the opportunity of the House 
being in Committee, and himself out of the chair, to speak against 
the bill. 

_He should take that occasion to object most strongly to the principle of the 
bill, because he thought it tended to subvert the constitution of the Universities 
without giving the Dissenters any real advantage. The only effect of admitting 
them to Universities, would be that there would be no religious instruction, but 
perpetual acrimonious religious differences. 


After some further conversation, the House resumed, 
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Prize Ficuts. Mr. O’Connect inquired, on Monday, whether 
any steps would be taken to prevent prize-fighting ? No answer was 
returned to this question. On Tuesday, Mr. O’ConNnELL again put 
the same question; when Lord Howick said that no new enactment 
on the subject was contemplated. Mr. O’ConNELL gave notice, that 
in the course of a few days he should submit a motion respecting it, 

PunisHMENT OF DeatH Bitt. This bill went through the Com- 
mittee of the House at the morning sitting on Thursday, after some 
opposition from Mr. CuarLes BuLLeR; who objected to such paltry, 
partial legislation, on so great a subject as the revision of the Criminal 
Law. 

Prisoners’ CounsEL Bitt. Some progress was made in Committee 
on this bill on Thursday: the first, third, and fourth clauses were agreed 
to, and the second was withdrawn. 

UntrormMity oF Wits. Leave was given to Sir Jonn CAMPBELL, 
on Tuesday, to bring in a bill to establish uniformity in the mode of 
making and executing wills. 

At present (he said) a will devising freehold property worth but 52. required 
to be attested by three witnesses to insure its validity, while personal property 
worth 50,000. might be bequeathed without the subscription of any witness to 
the signature of the testator. He proposed that the names of two witnesses 
should be attached to every will, whether relating to real or personal property. 

Tue Currency. ‘The House of Commons was counted out om 
Thursday, when Mr. T. Arrwoop was about to bring forward a mo~ 
tion on the state of the currency. 


Bripery Britt. On the motion of the Marquis of LANspDowNE, 
this bill was read a second time in the House of Peers on Monday, 
and referred to a Select Committee ; after some opposition from Lord 
ELLENzoroucu and Lord Farnuam, who objected to the details of 
the bill. 

Warwick Borovcu Britt. Witnesses were examined in behalf of 
this bil! the first four days of the week. Evidence to show illegal re- 
gistration of votes, and that riots had been got up on a great scale, was 
rejected as inadmissible ; and the proceedings were adjourned on Thurs~ 
day, to Wednesday next. 

Newspaper Stamps. Lord Broucuam presented a petition front 
Hull, on Thursday, against the newspaper stamp-duty. He said that 
he had paid some attention to this subject, and had been examined be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons with respect to the laws 
relating to the press, and it was his intention to move on some future 
day that a copy of the evidence delivered before that Committee be laid 
on the table of their Lordships’ House. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 

Newsrarer Postrace Britt. On the motion of Mr. VErRNon 
Smiru, this bill was read a second time last night in the Commons. 





The Court. 
Tue King and Queen had a small dinner-party on Sunday, at St. 
James’s Palace. In the evening, there was a concert—not of sacred 
music; but in which Mademoiselle Grisi, and Signors Rubini, Tam- 
burini, and Costa, ‘* performed several delightful compositions,” as the 
Court Chronicler had it, from Rossini’s profane opera, Assedio dé 
Corinto. Lord Wynford had a reason for withdrawing his Sabbathe 
bill; Mr.-Poulter’s, No. 2, now waiting for a third reading, must be 
thrown under the table, or burnt in the kitchen of Mr. Speaker. 

Their Majesties had company to dinner again on Monday ; among 
whom were the Princess Augusta, Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Argyle, the Marchioness Wellesley, the Earl and Countess 
of Denbigh, and the Earl and Countess Howe. 

On Tuesday, the King and Queen, with a large party, attended the 
performance of the Messiah at Westminster Abbey ; and entertained 
dinner company in the evening. 

The King held a Levee at St. James’s on Wednesday. At the 
entrée, Mr. Abereromby was presented by Lord Althorp, as Master 
of the Mint; and Captain Byng, by Earl Grey, as Lord of the 
Treasury. The general levee appears to have been thinly attended. 
Among the company, were the Earls of Warwick, Howe, Darlington, 
and Westmoreland, Lords Stormont and Rolle, and Major Fancourt. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earls of Warwick, Digby, 
Abingdon, Howe, and many other noblemen and gentlemen, presented 
addresses to the King from various places in England, expressive of 
warm attachment to the Established Church, and gratitude to his 
Majesty for his late speech to the Bishops. The Archbishop of 
Armagh presented between twenty and thirty similar addresses from 
places in [reland. 

The Queen left town for Windsor on Thursday morning. This day, 
it is fixed, her Majesty embarks for Germany. She leaves Woolwich 
between nine and ten, accompanied by the Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh, and a distinguished party. The Lord Mayor, as Conversator 
of the Thames, with several of the City Companies in their barges, 
wait upon her Majesty as far as the jurisdiction of the City extends. 

The Kingis to return this afternoon to Windsor ; where he proposes 
to reside during the remainder of the season. 


Che Metropolis. 
The polling commenced in Finsbury at nine o’clock on Monday 
morning; and at twelve Mr. Pownall, the Tory candidate, was more 
than three hundred votes ahead of Mr. Duncombe, who came next to 
him; Mr. Wakley being nearly one hundred behind Mr. Duncombe, and 
Mr. Babbage very low on the poll, At two o'clock, Mr, Pownall’s 
majority had increased ; the other candidates keeping at about the same 
distance from each other, and polling few votes. During the last two 
hours, Mr. Duncombe gained slowly on Mr. Pownall; but when the 
poll closed, he was still almost three hundred votes behind; the num- 
bers being— 
For Mr. Pownall .........cccsccccescsscesee 1,021 







Mr. Wakley....... 
Mr. Babbage .. 
These numbers made it evident that the contest lay between Mr, 
Pownall and Mr. Duncombe, and also rendered it highly probable tha¢ 
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the former would ke returned if both Messrs. Duncombe and Babbage 
persisted in keeping up the contest. The Conservatives were in high 
glee, regarding the victory as won; and heavy odds were laid against 
Duncombe. The next day, however, it soon appeared that Mr. Bab- 
bage’s supporters had transferred their votes to Mr. Duncombe, and 
that the Tory strength was nearly exhausted. At twelve o’clock, Mr. 
Duncombe was at the head of the poll; and his majority rapidly in- 
creased, notwithstanding some of Mr. Pownall’s party resorted to the 
expedient of offering the bribery-oath to the voters for Duncombe, in 
order to kill time. At the close of the poll the numbers were— 





For Duncombe ...... Phe civ bedgbeaivocsevets 2,514 
Pownall ..... «- 1,915 
Wakley .. . 695 
BADIEBO x0 cvscnsuvasecovasvcdvocesssssess 379 


The numbers were given out on Wednesday by the 
officer, and Mr. Duncombe was declared duly elected. 
didates addressed the persons present. There was nothing remarkable 
in their speeches. Mr. Babbage complained, with justice, that of the 
six hundred voters who had signed the requisition to him, only two- 
thirds had voted for him. He also considered himself injured by the 
reports that he intended to resign, so industriously circulated against 
him. Mr. Wakley avowed his satisfaction at Mr. Duncombe’s return— 
although, during the contest, he had thought it politic to attack that 
gentleman. 

[The result of this election demonstrates the weakness of both the 
Whig and Tory, and the strength of the Independent party in the 
borough of Finsbury—a borough considerably more populous than 
Liverpool or Manchester. The Courier, indeed (which since its self- 
proclaimed conversion to juste-milicuism, has been constantly representing 
occurrences of every description as favourable to its allies, and tending 
to moderation), affects to regard the Finsbury election as another proof 
of the fondness of the nation for the Do-as-little-as-possible system. 
On Tuesday evening, our contemporary said— 

** We can congratulate the moderate party on the altered state of the poll in 
the borough of Finsbury. Mr. Duncombe, it will be seen, has been through 
the day steadily gaining on his opponent. The defeat of both Mr. Wakley and 
Mr. Pownall will be a proud triumph for the lovers of wise and moderate coun- 
sels, particularly as it has been achieved in spite of the obstinate vanity or 
treachery of those who have usurped the name of Liberals apparently to defeat 
their cause.” 

The same strain was taken up on Wednesday. The result was de- 
clared to be “highly gratifying to the friends of liberal and of moderate 
opinions.” Again, 

*¢ As an evidence of the moderate and reasonable, and at the same time re- 
forming disposition of the large body of electors, the result of this election is re- 
markable as well as gratifying. . It imay console the defeated party 
to find so much moderation in those who have triumphed.” 

The Moderate Tom Duncombe !—surely the collocation is both new 
and strange. But let us see what are the opinions of the successful 
candidate, whose triumph is identified by the Courter with the triumph 
of “reasonable,” ‘ moderate,” and “wise” men. He is pledged to 
vote, as the True ‘Sun correctly states, 

*¢ For the Ballot, 

*€ For Triennial Parliaments, 

« For the repeal of the Fate-paying cluses of the Reform Bill, 

*¢ For the admission of all the claims put in by the Dissenters. 

«« He has further engaged to resign his scat into the hands of his constituency 
whenever called upon.” 

We are certainly of opinion that Mr. Duncombe did not exceed the 
bounds of moderation in giving these pledges, and we consider the 
measures which he is engaged to support wise and reasonable. But 
how long is it since the Courier took to this way of thinking ?— How- 
ever, in future we shall of course find in our contemporary a strenuous 
advocate for Triennial Parliaments, the Vote by Ballot, a democratic 
change in Lord Althorp’s “ final measure” of Reform, and the admis- 
sion of all the claims of the Dissenters, short of a separation of Church 
and State. ] 


Returning- 
All the can- 


. . . 





A public meeting of persons interested in the projected colony in 
South Australia was held on Monday, in the large room at Exeter Hall. 
The number present amounted, we believe, to something between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand; among whom were many ladies. 
On the platform, were Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, Sir William Moles- 
worth, Mr. Grote, Mr. Clay, Mr. M. D. Hill, Colonel Torrens, 
Mr. Hutt, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Guest, Mr. 
Montefiore, Mr. John Melville, Sir Charles Lemon, Mr. Mullins, 
Mr. Borradaile, Mr. Daniel Wakefield, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, Mr. Childers, Captain Gowan, and Mr. Owen of Lanark. 

Mr. Whitmore took the chair; and explained generally the plans of 
the gentlemen who had associated themselves together for the purpose of 
colonizing a portion of Australia. He spoke of the advantages which 
all nations had derived, after reaching a certain degree of wealth and 
population, from well-conducted systems of colonization ; and referred to 
the stream of emigration now flowing from this country as a proof 
that an outlet for our redundant population was required. It was, he 
said, undeniable, that in every profession and pursuit, from tbe highest 
to the lowest, there was a severe pressure. More room was wanted ; 
and it was his object and that of his friends to provide it. It was 
intended in the new colony to have a judicious admixture of capitalists 
and labourers—of some who had money, and some who brought skill 
and labour as their share. The system of colonization generally fol- 
lowed was defective, on account of this principle being lost sight of. 
The evils of that system it was intended to avoid. 

** The system we propose to go upon is this—that all waste lands which it 
may be our intention to colonize shall be sold at a given since or such price as 
the fair competition in the market may command, and the money which from 
time to time will thus come into our hands, is to be expended in sending over 

oung persons of the humbler classes—labourers and others; so that there may 
be a constant and gradual supply of industry to be employed on the lands thus 
purchased. That I take to be the main principle of our association; and if it 
be carried into effect fully and fairly, Iam inclined to believe that all those evils 
which now exist will be done away with, and that in transplanting portions of 
the community into this new country—taking, as we shall do, all the various 
grades of society—we shall be fulfilling a high duty by at once extending civili- 
zation abroad, and relieving embarrassment at home. In this way, as appears 


to me, we shall benefit those who leave and those who remain on our shores.” 











He had long looked anxiously at the state of the great mass of the 
population in this country; and after mature reflection, had satisfied 
himself, that the most feasible mode of relieving his fellow country- 
men from the pressure to which they were now subject was by adopting 
an enlightened system of colonization. 

Mr. Grote moved the first resolution— 

«¢ That the wealth and prosperity of this country have been greatly promoted 
by the establishment of British colonies in various parts of the world; and that 
colonization, when conducted systematically, and upon sound principles, offers 
the means of extending indefinitely the commercial empire of the United Kingdom, 
and the field of employment for British capital and Jabour.” 

He said, that if ever there was a country calculated to prosecute co- 
lonization successfully on an extended scale, it was Great Britain. The 
character and habits of the population, the superabundance of that po. 
pulation, and the immense capital in vain lying in wait for profitable 
investment, offered the materials for colonizing with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. The benefits that would hereafter arise from well- 
arranged colonization, would, in his firm belief, be tenfold greater than 
any of which experience had hitherto afforded us any knowledge. From 
colonization, and colonization alone, could relief be anticipated from 
that pressure which, in spite of all evidence of prosperity and increase 
of capital, was undeniable and severe. Many serious mistakes had been 
made in attempting to found colonies; but such mistakes it would be 
their care to avoid. 

‘** No gentleman can consider the public prospectus which I now hold in my 
hand—and one of the provisions of which is that the land of the colony, of 
which there is abundance, will be made to serve as the purchase-money fer that 
labour which is so overabundant in this country—without being convinced. that 
the success of such a colony is certain. Let gentlemen ponder well the nu- 
merous and important consequences to the colonies and the mother country 
likely to result from this one provision—a provision pregnant with more im- 
portant consequences than any provision of any other new settlement of this 
country.” 

The country was no El Dorado, where gold could be picked up on 
the sea-shore; but the land was rich, fertile, in inexhaustible quantity, 
and held out a certain and assured hope of reward, to the honest and 
industrious cultivator of it. 

Mr. Clay seconded the resolution. He dwelt for some time on the 
constant and extreme pressure which every business and profession in 
this country laboured under. From the higher and intellectual em- 
ployments down to the daily labourer, all felt the want of a more ex- 
tended field for his exertions, and a larger return for his labour. The 
gigantic energies of England wanted space for their exertion. 

‘** How is this evil to be cured, since we cannot expect from the bounties of 
Providence that a miracle shall be wrought in our favour, and that millions of 
fertile acres shall rise and fill up St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea? How 
are we to remedy it? There are two remedies which appear obvious. The first 
is, an abrogation of those laws which at present, interfere to prevent the free ex- 
change of food grown in other countries in return for the manufacturing produce 
of our own population. (Loud cheering.) By the abrogation of these laws, 
we should, in effect, add the fertile plains on the banks of the Vistula and Mis- 
sissippi to our own shores; and English capital would as certainly in them di- 
rect the plough, as though an Essex farmer directed the husbandry of their 
fields, and a British ploughman went forth from his roof to guide the team by 
which it was drawn.” 

Another remedy was colonization; which, if well conducted, would 
prove more beneficial than the other. 

‘¢ Tt would as effectually add millions of fertile acres to our shores, as if the 
miracle to which I have alluded, indeed took place, and the Irish Sea was filled 
up with fertile land. If that miracle took place, is it not clear that all distress 
would immediately cease; and that the employment which the addition of so 
many fertile acres would afford, must give a new stimulus to the prosperity of 
the country? Is it not clear, that the miserable competition for potato-gardens 
in Ireland would cease, and that the difficulties flowing from an unemployed 
population would cease? Does any man doubt that it would be well worth the 
while of our capitalists to take such land, at from 10s. to 20s. an acre.” 

Yet this would in fact be effected by colonizing a rich and unoccu- 
pied country. Mr. Clay then remarked upon the advantages which 
this extension of the mother country—this increase of a population 
with the same habits as Englishmen, and requiring the produce of Eng- 
lish labour—must have upon the commerce and manufactures of: the 
nation; and illustrated his argument by referring to the extent of our 
trade with North America as compared with that with European nations. 

[Some interruption here took place, in consequence of a person in 
the body of the room wishing to address the meeting; but it was ar- 
ranged that the resolution should be gone through before any questions 
were put or answered. | 

Colonel Torrens proposed the second resolution— 

‘¢ That in establishing colonies, great care ought to be taken to combine labour 
and capital with land in such proportions as are best calculated to insure the 
prosperity of all classes of society ; and that in establishing modern colonies, this 
important consideration has been too generally overlooked.” 

The principle contained in this resolution, obvious as it was, had 
nevertheless been only partially adopted ; and Colonel Torrens invited 
the meeting to fly round the world with him, and give a glance at those 
colonies which had flourished and those which had failed, and examine 
the causes of their failure and success. 

“« The first colony established by the English was in the days. of Elizabeth ; it 
was founded in that province of America which, in compliment to ‘the Virgin 
Queen,” was called Virginia. To that most fertile portion of the world a num- 
ber of English settlers went out, having with them capital, tools, clothing, pro- 
visions ; in short, they were provided with every thing that was calculated to 
make them flourish. They did not flourish ; they perished. In two years after, 
another set went out; they also perished. Two years more having elapsed, a 
third embarcation took place of persons who established themselves in Virginia : 
but this third body shared the fate of their predecessors—they perished. It was 
only just before, however, that Spain had established in the island of Hispaniola 
a colony which flourished to a degree that excited the wonder and envy of all 
Europe.” 

Now, how did it happen that the Spanish colony flourished, and the 
British colony was ruined? The energy and enterprise of English- 
men were never more distinguished than at that period ; never was their 
superiority to Spaniards more signally demonstrated than in the days 
when the Spanish Armada was destroyed. But the cause of the 
failure of the English colonists was this— 

‘The English went over to a beautiful country, possessing abundance of 
capital to work with. What did they when they arrived there? Why, they 
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spread themselves over that country. They took immense grants of land, and 
made the proportion between Jand and labour such as made production nearly 
impossible. To produce every thing with effect, there must be a combination 
of labour. But here each family sat in a wilderness—alone—without commu- 
nication: they could not make roads, they could not form a market. There- 
fore, from want of a combination of labour and the means of communication, 
this people, with all their energy, with all their capital, speedily failed to re- 
produce that capital, and eventually all perished. In Hispaniola what was done? 
The King of Spain not only gave them land, but a portion of the natives of the 
island ; and the settlers made slaves of them. Therefore, just in proportion to 
the labour and capital was the production. Thus, by this abomination of 
slavery, they did that which, by legitimate and Christian means, I hope we are 
now about to do.” 

After the enfranchisement of the natives, which the King of Spain 
decreed at the instigation of the Spanish Wilberforce, Las Casas, and 
the consequent commencement of the Negro slave-trade, Hispaniola 
still flourished, though by horrible means. But when did Virginia 
begin to flourish ? 

‘© Not till the proportion between capital, labour, and land was adjusted. A 
Dutch vessel, full of slaves, happened to be wrecked on the shore; the people of 
Virginia kept them and employed them as slaves, thus procuring the proportion 
between labour and the land; and then they began to raise tobacco, cotton, and 
those other things which brought the extraordinary degree of prosperity that 
they continue to enjoy. If we look to other countries, we shall find the same 
principle still in force. The Dutch have been noted for their industry and 
power to accumulate wealth. They established two colonies-—one at the Cape 
of Good Hope and one in New York, which was originally a Dutch colony. 
In New York the inhabitants were peculiarly dense. The warlike nature of the 
Indians compelled them to combine; they were afraid to separate; dreading 
the incursions of the Indians, they kept together, in order that they might be 
ready to cooperate against the common danger. The people of New York 
Aourished. But the Dutch colony did not flourish, Why? They adopted the 
absurd principle of giving away land ; the settler took large grants ; they could 
not produce combination ; they could not find employment; and the Dutch 
colonies degenerated, the people becoming perfect savages. The Dutch boors 
of the Cape of Good Hope are even now the rudest and most barbarous indivi- 
duals upon the face of the globe.” 

Colonel Torrens then alluded to the state of the Swan River Colony, 
and the causes of its ruin. 

«© In the colonies of New South Weles and Van Diemen’s Land, the convict 
labour sent out there, and given to the occupiers of the soil, enables them to 
obtain for each of their farms a sufficient number to cultivate it effectually ; 
therefore, the colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land have 
flourished considerably. What has been the fate of the Swan River colony? 
We have seen that the combination of labour in the Australian colonies, in Syd- 
ney and Van Diemen’s Land, caused them to flourish ; but there were no con- 
victs sent out to the Swan River, and the principle of combining labour was 
there abandoned. Numerous grants were made. A single individual had 
50,000 acres—one person, I believe, had 500,000. | These immense tracts 
separated the people, so that they could not communicate at ail. They were 
se severed, that instead of being able to assist each other, though they were 
famishing-they could not pass through the unreclaimed lands to tell their state 
of destitution. Capital was sent there; but it was unproductive. Labourers 
were sent there ; some of whom died for want, and the others went to Van 
Diemen’s Laud. Out of four thousand persons, only fifteen hundred remain. 
They are in a miserable state; and must remain so till the principle of justly 
combining and apportioning the land, labour, and capital, is there acted on.” 

The land in the new colony would be so apportioned as to prevent 
such a miserable failure as this. 

‘¢ It is in the first place determined that the whole of the land in the colony 
shall be declared to be public property. No individual can by any means, or 
through any interest, acquire any portion of the land by gift. Not a single 
acre will, under any circumstances, be given away to individuals. There will 
be no place for patronage or jobbing in theland. All will be set up at a fixed 
minimum price, or as much above that price as the competition of public 
auction will determine. I beg you will observe what the effect of this prin- 
ciple will be. The effect of it will be, that every capitalist will buy just as 
much land as he wants and can employ and no more. An emigrant would 
take any quantity; he would take two millions of acres if it were given to him 
for nothing, though he could never employ but a fraction of it; but it is not 
likely that a man will be such a fool as to buy more than he can actually culti- 
vate according to the amount of his capital.” 

An excellent effect of this resolution will be, that labourers will at 
first be compelled to work ; though, as wages will be high, in the course 
of two or three years they will earn enough to become landholders them- 
selves. And what is to be done with the money paid for land ? 

“It is, according to the plan proposed in this colony, to be employed in 
bringing out fresh labourers, to replace him who has thus withdrawn his labour 
from the market; thus keeping up the just proportion which should always 
exist between land, labour, and capital. The principle that all land shall be 
sold, and the money employed to take out fresh labourers, will always insure a 
fair proportion of Jabour to the quantity of land settled ; thus realizing the prin- 
ciple of just proportion between land, labour, and capital. It will prevent the 
people from unduly spreading; which should be always avoided, for if they 
spread, it necessarily follows that they cannot have the proper degree of combi- 
nation. Iam borne out in this opinion by a saying which contains a valuable 
principle—and perhaps the oldest in the world—that ‘it is not good for man to 
be alone.’ ” 

Mr. Guest seconded the resolution, in a brief speech. 

‘Mr. Hutt then moved— 

*¢ That in order to promote the greatest prosperity of a new colony, it is expe- 
dient that all waste land, without any exception, should be declared public land, 
and be disposed of to individuals by sale only, and according to an uniform, im- 
partial, and permanent system.” 

He enlarged upon the great importance of colonies to England, and 
on the mistakes which had been committed for want of having some 
uniform and enlightened system on which to found and cherish them. 

“© The waste lands in our colonies were disposed of to persons in power in this 
country—to the hangers-on at the Colonial Office—to the friends of the existing 
Government—to political clergymen—and even to the Crown itself in the shape 
of Crown reserves. And in the colonies themselves, land to any extent was 
freely given to all those who had a littic interest with those in power, and were 
willing to settle at a certain distance from the seat of Goverment. Is it likely 
that colonies can flourish where such a system is followed ? Could they do other- 
wise than languish, where every man is forced to do every thing for himself, and 
where combination of labour cannot in any degree have place? If it is wished 
that our colonies should flourish, a reverse system must be followed with respect 
to dispersion.” 

Captain Gowan seconded the resolution; and contrasted in vivid 
terms the prosperous condition of a successful emigrant in a tlowishing 








and healthy country with the diseased, half-starved existence of British 
operatives in the land of their birth. 

The fourth resolution was moved, as follows, by Mr. Peulett Serope— 

‘* Phat it is also desirable the whole of the purchase-money of public land, 
without any deduction, should be employed in providing a free passage from the 
mother country to the colony, of young adult persons of the labouring class who 
may be willing to emigrate, and in equal proportion of both sexes,” 

Mr. Scrope enlarged upon the necessity of finding that profitable 
employment abroad for British industry, which it could no longer ob- 
tain at home; and dwelt, amidst some interruption from the body of 
the meeting, on the inefficiency of the checks to population which 
Malthus and the economists of his school had recommended. There 
had been as many marriages since as before the promulgation of those 
doctrines. A permanent vent for every possible increase of population 
would be provided, if this new scheme was extensively acted upon. 

Mr. Wilks, in seconding the resolution, expressed his great satisfac- 
tion that means would be taken to secure sound moral religious and 
useful education to the colonists. 

Mr Hanson moved the next resolution— 

‘ That amongst the unoccupied portions of the earth which form part of the 
British dominions, the South coast of Australia appears to be a spot peculiarly 
suitable for founding a colony upon the principles embodied in the preceding 
resolutions.” 

He described the localities and natural advantages of the new colony. 

«The place in which it is proposed that the new colony of Southern Australia 
shall be founded, is one which has peculiar advantages over every other part of 
Australia, by the possession of that which has hitherto formed one of the chief 
impediments to the settlement of that country; viz. facilities of communication 
amongst the settlers prior to the formation of roads. You are all aware, that 
the rapid progress of the American colonies was greatly facilitated, and their pros~ 
perity increased, by the advantages derived in that country from easy water- 
carriage. Advantages of a similar character, and not greatly inferior in degree, 
are to be found in the present location. Around the shores of the two Gulfs 
which are included in the limits of the new colony, the settlers may lovate them- 
selves; and they will be enabled to convey by water all their produce to the 
ceniral warket of that colony, where they can bring home in return all those 
manufactures and conveniences and luxuries of life which they may be unable to 
produce at home. This is an advantage which was denied to prev ious Austra- 
lian colonies. But it may be said, that the possession of easy means of convey- 
ing his produce to market, though of great importance to the settler, is but of 
little consequence compared with the assurance that the soil which he is to eul- 
tivate is sufficiently fertile to reward his labours and remunerate him for his 
outlay of capital.” 

Of this fact there was no doubt. 
questioned. 

‘‘One of the most important pieces of evidence is that of an individual who 
resided for more than seven months on Kangaroo Island. He not only 
bears the strongest testimony to the fertility of the soil and the amenity of the 
climate, but is willing to give the best proof of his veracity by himself becoming 
one of our colonists, and settling himself on the place he has discovered. And 
this he has been induced to do, although he possesses many acres in Van Die- 
men’s Land, owing to the superior fertility of Southern Australia. Owing to 
the difficulty experienced two years ago in getting Government to sanction 
the proposition, he was unable to wait, and has gone to Van Diemen’s Land : 
but he pledged himself that he would join the colonists the first opportunity ; 
thus furnishing the strongest possible proof of his sincerity and of his confidence 
in the fitness of the place for new settlers.” 

Mr. Hanson concluded by mentioning, that he had given the clearest 
proof of his confidence in the truth of the statements he had made, by 
having himself resolved to proceed with his family to the new colony 
with the first body of settlers who left this country. 

Mr. Robert Owen (not of Lanark), in seconding the resolution, said 
that he had himself formed a similar resolution. 

Mr. M. D. Hill presented himself to explain the principles on which 
this great undertaking was to be accomplished. The land open to colo- 
nization was equal in extent to France, Spain, and Portugal; and it 
was so far removed from other parts of Australia, that there would be 
no fear of communication with convicts. There was to be no conyict 
labour in the new colony; and this he considered a great advantage. 

‘*T have this morning (he said) had my attention called to a letter from a 
lady living in New South Wales. She keeps two men servants and one woman 
servant. One of her men servants was sent abroad for committing a man- 
slaughter nearly approaching in animosity to murder; the other man had been 
convicted of an aggravated burglary. The woman was transported for the more 
mitigated offence of bigamy. In such a family what must be the feelings of a 
mother, not for the purity only, but for the very safety of her children? I can- 
not believe that there is any mother present—and I trust I see many—who 
would not shudder at the bare thought of subjecting her offspring to such con- 
tamination.” 

But the new colony was to be provided with free labour by the fol- 
lowing means. . 

“¢ The proceeds of the sales of all the land are to be expended in carr ying out 
labourers to cultivate that land. This is the great principle which has been 
kept in view ; and the bill will appoint Commissioners to whom it will be en- 
trusted to carry that principle into execution. They will have the power to 
raise a fund, secured on the land, to be repaid by the future sales. This arrange- 
ment has been made, in order that no time may be lost; but that after having 
obtained your approbation and the sanction of Parliament, we may at once pro- 
ceed in this great work, These Commissioners will appoint Sub-Commission- 
ers, resident in the colony, whose duty it will be to see that the principles laid 
down are duly carried out.” 

The government of the colony by Commissioners was only to be 
temporary, for as soon as the number of inhabitants reached 50,000, a 
constitution was tobe granted by the King. He concluded by moving— 

‘¢ That the provisions for the peace, order, and good government of the British 
Province of South Australia, as contained in the bill now before Pariiament, 
are highly satisfactory.” ; 

Mr. Daniel Wakefield, in seconding the resolution, avowed his soli- 
citude for the future good government of the colony. It was at first 
proposed to make it independent of the mother country ; but this was 
objected to; and it was then resolved to adopt the arrangement explained 
by Mr. Hill, by which the inestimable benefit of local self-government 
was secured, 

*¢ This is one of the greatest checks on bad government at home towards our 
colonies abroad that could be devised. There is another feature in the settlement 
of this colony, which is different from any of the other colonies,—-namely, that 
it is to cost nothing to the mother country, as all the expenses are to be defrayed 
ficm the price to be obtained for the lands. All persons contributing to the 
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advancement of the proposed association, either by purse or by their endeavours 
otherwise, will have a right, which I believe no Parliament will ever venture to 
deny, to see that the colony will be properly governed; and I have myself no 
doubt that it will be so on every principle of capo as well as from the desire 
of those who promote it that such should be the case.” 

Mr. Wakefield, in conclusion, paida high compliment to Mr. Spring 
Rice ; and expressed the gratitude of himself and his coadjutors for 
the speedy, statesmanlike, and generous assistance he had afforded in 
the prosecution of their great undertaking. 

Sir William Molesworth moved a resolution of thanks to Mr. Rice, 
in these words— 

*¢ That in the opinion of this meeting, the thanks of the country are due to 
Mr. Secretary Spring Rice, for his prompt and enlightened conduct in pro- 
moting the beneficial public objects of the South Australian Association.” 

In this expression of gratitude to Mr. Rice, Sir William said he 
cordially concurred ; and he also took the opportunity of mentioning, 
that Mr. Stanley had paid great attention to the plan, and had he re- 
mained in office, would have given it his best support. 

Mr. J. W. Childers having seconded the motion, the Chairman said 
that the resolutions, being now fairly before the meeting, he should 
move that they be adopted. 

A Mr. Thomas Goode, who said he came from Kettering, in North- 
amptonshire, then detained the meeting for some time with a rambling 
eulogy on his own acquirements, delivered in very curious phraseology, 
amidst shouts of laughter and cries of “ Question!” He finished by 
declaring his willingness to devote his precious services to the colony. 

Mr. Robert Owen (of Lanark) spoke in favour of the scheme; 
which he thought would be beneficial in the present state of public ig- 
norance relative to the real sources of wealth and happiness. 

In reply to some questions from Captain Murray, Mr. Hill stated, 
that no placeman or placehunter was connected with the undertaking ; 
and that no intention existed of applying to Government for the loan 
of transport vessels or assistance in any other way. Mr. Whitmore 
also said, that he had brought in the bill to establish the new colony 
with the full approbation of Government. 

r. D. Wakefield also replied at length to a string of questions put 
bya Mr. Lovell, relative to the future existence of jobbing in the new 
colony, which that person feared would be found to prevail extensively. 
The meeting appeared to be satisfied, that out of 5,000l a year, to 
which the expenses of the Government for the first year are limited, the 
means of supporting sinecurists, or an oppressive church establishment, 
could hardly be found. 

The resolutions were then adopted unanimously ; and on the motion 
of Mr. Wilson, seconded by Mr. Montefiore in very handsome terms, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Whitmore for his conduct in the 
chair. This was suitably acknowledged; and the meeting separated. 

[We were never present at a meeting where so much earnest atten- 
tion was paid to the speakers, as at this. The persons assembled 
seemed really anxious for the interesting information so fully and ably 
communicated. Once or twice, when some over-eager individuals 
in the crowd wished to speak before their turn came, there was a little 
confusion ; but this lasted only two or three minutes, and order was 
restored. ] 

ca omental 

The political admirers and private friends of General Mina, dined to- 
gether at the Albion; on Saturdaylast. Sir Francis Burdett presided : 
on his right sat General Mina, and the Spanish Ambassador on the 
left. Among the company, were Lord Lynedoch, Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, Lord Patrick James Stuart, Mr. Hume, Mr. Sheil, Mr, 
O'Connell, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Gaskell, Dr. Bowring, Mr. T. Att- 
wood, Mr. J. A. Murray, Count D’Arguelles, Colonel Hodges, and 
Mr. Charles Phillips. Several speeches were made by the Chairman, 
Mr. O'Connell, Count D’Arguelles, Dr. Bowring, Lord Lynedoch, 
and others. General Mina’s reply, when his health was drunk by the 
company, was read in French by Colonel Hodges. Joseph Bonaparte 
intended to be present, but sent a note which was read by Sir Francis 
Burdett, in which he said that perhaps it was better he should be away. 
The speeches are all very briefly reported; but we learn from the 
Courier, that those of Count_D’Arguelles, Mr. O’Connell, and Dr. 
Bowring, were the best. 

At a vestry meeting in Christchurch parish, on Thursday week, op- 
position was offered to the granting of a church-rate, and after a divi- 
sion on the question, a poll was demanded. ‘Fhe polling commenced 
on Friday morning, continued until nearly five o’clock in the evening, 
and terminated in favour of granting the required rate, which was ac- 
cordingly ordered. 

A correspondent of the Times says, that the Rector of the extensive 
parish of Rotherhithe is a non-resident and a pluralist ; and that even 
his Parish-clerk is allowed to perform much of his duty by deputy. 

This accords with the old saying, “ Like master, like man;” the 

ector must pull the beam out of his own eye, before meddling with 
the mote in the Clerk’s. But where is the Bishop of Winchester all 
this time? His Lordship has been applied to, but will not interfere. } 

Notwithstanding the enormous and disreputable profit made by 
dickets for the late Musical Festival, it is quite notorious that half- 

guineas and guineas procured ready admission at the doors, and were 
taken every day.— Herald. 





In the Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday, Colonel Latour ob- 
tained a verdict with 1,500/. damages, against Mr. Weston, the son of 
a banker and brewer at Norwich, for criminal intercourse with Mrs. 
Latour. Mrs. Latour’s name before her marriage (which took place 
at the age of seventeen, her husband being forty,) was Innes; and she 
was brought up partly by Mrs. Hudson Gurney. The Colonel had 
three illegitimate children at the time of the marriage. 

Henry Field was charged on Saturday, at the Worship Street Office, 
with attempting to knock down a house inCooper’s Gardens, Hackney, 
belonging to the Reverend Edward Smith, Ely Hall, Essex. It ap- 

eared that Mr. Smith has five houses in Hackney which had not 
eh tenanted for upwards of a year, in consequence of their being 
frequently advertised for sale. For some time past, a gang of fellows 
had made an attack on the houses, for the purpose of stealing the ma- 
terials. On Friday morning, a constable observed the work of de- 
struction going on, There were about forty persons present, and the 








prisoner was busily employed hammering away at the brickwork at the 
corner of the house. He had cut a hole upwards of seven feet high 
and six wide, so that the house was in danger of falling. The prisoner 
made a vague and unsatisfactory defence. The Magistrate said it was 
clearly done for the purpose of stealing the materials. The prisoner 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 5l.; and, in default of payment, was 
committed tothe House of Correction and to hard labour for three 
months. 

William Jackson, or Thomas Hollinshead, as his real name is said 
to be, who has been several times examined at the Mansionhouse 
lately, on a charge of having robbed the Bungay Bank, was committed 
for trial on Monday, as a returned transport. “He is considered one of 
the most expert housebreakers on a large scale in the Metropolis. On 
Thursday, he was tried at the Old Bailey, and pleaded « guilty” to 
the charge of returning from Botany Bay. 

There is now confined in Newgate, where he awaits his trial, a child 
only eight years of age, named John Walsby, who was committed by 
Mr. Benett, the Police Magistrate of Worship Street, and is entered 
in the calendar as a prisoner for trial, for stealing the sum of 2s. 2d. 
the moneys of Henry Snowden. The boy was on a previous occasion 
charged with having stolen a penny roll before the same Magistrate ; 
who, it is believed, committed him to prison in the benevolent hope 
that the compassion which the unprotected condition of the poor infant 
might excite amongst those who superintended the ptison of Newgate 
would iead to some arrangement likely to save him from utter ruin.— 
Daily Paper. [It is difficult to imagine how any person could commit 
a child to prison with the view of saving him from ruin; and for steal- 
ing a penny-roll too !] 

A Coroner's inquest was held on Wednesday in the King’s Bench 
Prison, on the body of Captain Marcus Hill, a Post Captain in the 
Navy. From the evidence it appeared, that Captain Hill was arrested 
for debt at Clifton some weeks ago; that, although extremely ill, he 
was not allowed to sleep during his journey to London with the officer, 
as that is contrary to rule; and that his death was hastened by this 
harsh treatment. The Jury found this verdict— 

‘* That the deceased laboured under a form of disease which must be ulti- 
mately fatal. The Jurors are of opinion, also, that the fatal result was great] 
accelerated by the fact that deceased was forced to travel all night, together wit 
the distress of mind caused by his arrest and consequent imprisonment. The 
Jurors also find, that deoenaed nd every comfort and indulgence which the re- 
gulations of the King’s Bench Prison could extend to individuals in his unhappy 
situation.” 

As Captain Lindsey, a gentleman residing at Kensington Gravel- 
pits, was bathing on Wednesday morning in the Serpentine River, a 
man stole his coat and waistcoat, in the pocket of which was a valuable 
watch and gold chain. Captain Lindsey saw the fellow take the coat 
and waistcoat, but, being in the middle of the river, he could not get 
out in time to stop him. 

On Monday, a youth, aged about twelve, the son of Mr. Fitzgerald, 
a writing-master, residing in a lane near Cavendish Square, hanged 
himself in his bed-room. He had been prevented from wearing his 
best clothes on Sunday, at the christening of his brother, on account of 
some ill conduct on his part, and locked up in his room; when it was 
opened, he was found suspended to a peg behind the door by a handker- 
chief, quite dead. 





The Country. 

A dinner was given on Wednesday evening, in the large room of the 
Hoop Tavern, Cambridge, by the electors of the town, to Mr. Spring 
Rice, with the view of complimenting him on his recent return to re- 
present that town in Parliament. 

We learn from the True Sun, that there are now two old men im- 
prisoned for debt in the Essex county gaol, under singularly cruel and 
disgraceful cireumstances. They were Churchwardens of the parish 
of Chingford in Essex ; and, as such, gave their personal security for a 
loan of 200/. to the parish from a Mr. Newton. ‘This loan was to be 
repaid by instalments; but only 502. of it has been paid. The 
parish then, under the guidance of new Churchwardens, refused to 
pay any more; and the representatives of Mr. Newton, who is now 
dead, came upon the Churchwardens who had given the security and 
borrowed the money for the parish. These poor men stood a trial, 
and were defeated. ‘They have since been pursued to extremity; and 
are now actually in prison, utterly ruined, for the non-payment of this 
parish debt. ‘Their names are Joseph Pettet and George Wanger ; 
the one is aged eighty-four, and the other sixty-six. The money bor- 
rowed by these men was employed in furnishing the parish poor-house. 
Part of the furniture so bought has been sold, but the proceeds have 
not been applied to liquidating the debt. The interest of the debt has 
been regularly paid by the parish. The goods of the Overseer have 
been seized, and he will soon be in prison also. 

A marine officer, who was summoned to attend the Court-martial 
on Captain Hugh Pigott, as a witness, was directed to be paid by the 
Admiralty about ten guineas for his expenses. The Board has ordered 
him to refund the money; stating in the order, that in looking at the 
minutes, the Board finds he was summoned on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, and not on that of the defence !—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Accounts of the wheat from all the agricultural districts are of the 
most flattering description, and should the present splendid weather 
continue, an early and productive harvest may be confidently looked 
forward to.— Western Luminary. 

On Tuesday last, a very simple-looking couple, both steam-loom 
weavers from Oldham, named Jeremiah Greaves and Marian Marsden, 
presented themselves at the hymeneal altar in the parish-church, Middle- 
ton, for the purpose of being married. When the Minister had got to 
that part of the marriage-ceremony which says ‘‘ From this day for- 
ward,” the bridegroom said * From this day fortnight.” The Minister 
thereupon declined to marry the couple, and they had to return home 
again, each in a state of single blessedness.—Manchester Advertiser. 

The shoemakers of Derby have struck for an advance of wages. The 
masters have determined to resist the demand, on the ground that 
neither the present prices of provisions nor the circumstances of the 
trade will admit of an advance of prices. 


A large cotton-mill, occupied by Messrs. Mayall and Garside, at 
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Oldham, was discovered to be on fire on Saturday morning about two 
o'clock. he fire originated in some of the machinery, which not 
being oiled sufficiently, ignited through friction. During the fire, 
thirty persons ventured into the mill, in the hope of saving their pro- 
perty. While they were inside, all the four floors of the building fell 
in; and fifteen out of thirty were buried in the ruins and burnt to 
death. One poor fellow laid hold of a red-hot bar at a window, and 
stuck to it till taken down from without ; but his hands were so dread- 
fully burnt, every particle of flesh sticking to the iron, that he died in 
the course of the next day. A Coroner’s Jury, on Monday, found a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death” on the bodies of thirteen of the 
sufferers. 

On Friday, the boiler of a portable steam thrashing-machine burst, 
whilst working at the farm of Messrs. Leach, Croxons, and Co., about 
one mile from Oswestry. It appears that the machine was capable of 
thrashing, when properly managed, fifteen measures per hour, with three 
or four hands. It had been at work the previous Gay only, and great 
numbers had been to witness its powerful operations. At the time of 
the accident, few persons, fortunately, were there. The accident is at- 
tributed to the man cording down the safety-valve. Immediately the boiler 
burst, which, with the apparatus, weighed 2} tons ; and was thrown off 
the wheels about ten yards, scattering its contents of scalding water on 
all around, and knocking down and injuring several persons by the vio- 
lent concussion, two of whom were blown over some pales several yards 
off. Two persons were dreadfully injured, and immediately carried to 
the Oswestry Arms. 





IRELAND. 

The contest for the county of Wexford is a very close one. Mr. 
Harvey, the Whig candidate, was very far a head of the Repealer, who 
rejoices in the name of Cadwalladcr Waddy, for the first two days; but 
a union having taken place between the Tories and the Repealers, the 
prospects of the latter rapidly improved, and the last accounts left Mr. 
Waddy with a majority of 56 on the gross poll. 

The foolish attempts which have been making to get up a great Pro- 
testant meeting in Dublin, have, it appears, failed; adding one more 

roof to the many we daily have to record, that the season of agitation 
is over. The Dublin Evening Mail announces, that “ many reasons of a 
prudential nature render it necessary to postpone the meeting which 
was to have been held on the 3d of July.”—Zondon Courier. 

The Honourable Richard Fitzgibbon has enjoyed, since his infancy, 
the office of Usher of the Irish Court of Chanceiy ; the emoluments of 
which arise principally from a most oppressive and spoliating source,— 
namely, a poundage of 2} per cent. on the money of the suitors paid 
out of Court. The business of the office is done by a clerk, at a salary 
of 120/. ayear; and Mr. Fitzgibbon, who resides in London except 
during a few months in summer, which he generally passes at Mount- 
shannon, near Limerick, received last year the enormous sum of 7,093. 
as his share of the spoil!—Morning Herald. 

The Lord Primate of Ireland, the Archbishop of Armagh (Lord 
John Beresford) has subscribed eight thousand pounds towards the re- 
storation of the ancient Cathedral of his archiepiscopal see. 

One of the most horrible party feuds that have ever occurred, even 
in Ireland, has just taken place near Tralee, in Kerry. Besides eight 
or ten killed in actua! fighting, thirty-five were drowned in a river, on 
the banks of which the fray took place, and into which the defeated 
party were pursued. Several Magistrates were present, but their ef- 
forts to put a stop to the combat were unavailing. Atleast a thousand 
persons of both sexes were engaged in the fray ; many of whom were 
unconnected with either party, and merely fought for amusement. 

The Limerick Star of Friday mentions the loss of forty men and one 
woman, ia a boat which was swamped in the river Feale, on Wednes- 
day week. 





Pl iscellaneousg. 


The Lords of the Treasury have decided, that the tea imported into 
Liverpool from Dantzie cannot be permitted to enter for home con- 
sumption ; but permission has been given to export it. 

Mr. J. E. Hovenden, of Lincoln’s Inn,and Mr. Hunter Gordon, of 
the Temple, have been applied to by somebody, for their opinions as 
to the right of this country to try the Spanish General Moreno for the 
murder of Mr. Boyd, or to arrest him and send him to Spain for trial. 
The opinions of these gentlemen, on a case which was laid before them 
(by whom, is not stated), were published in the Courier of Thursday. 
Mr. Hovenden (referring to Vattel, Grotius, and other authorities) 
says, that if the warrant for the execution of his prisoners, given to 
Moreno by the King of Spain, was for Spaniards only, not including 
Mr. Boyd the British subiect, Moreno was guilty of murder in shoot- 
ing Boyd; and he recommends that the first step taken should be 
a “ to adress a petition to the King, prayiag his Majesty to refer the matter 
to the Judicial Commitiee of his Privy Council, according to the provisions of the 
statute of the last session of Parliament, cap. 41, sec, 4. No other tribunal seems so 
fitted to considec the preliminary question, as to the propriety of issuing a commission 
for ihe trial of the alleged murder, under the pecaliar circumstances of this case,”* 

Mr. Gordon says— , 

“ Whether Moreno was guilty of murder, is a question for a jury; but I apprehend 
that toexecute a man with the knowledge that the warrant is null, is one and the same 
thing as toexecute him without a warrant; and I think that to do so, in spite of notice 
and remonstrance from an official anthority, raises so strong a presumption of that 
malice which is the essence of murder, as no jury could resist.” 

He also says that he may be tried for the murder by a commission 
of Oyer and Terminer, under the act 33d Henry VIII. c. 23; because, 

“Though not a subject of Great Britain, yet having put to death an Englishman, 
under the protection of the representative of the British Government, and clothed with 
the defeiice of British law, he thereby placed ! imself within the jurisdiction of that law, 
and divested himself of that exemption therefrom which pertained to him as an alien.” 

The Master of the Rolls and two of the Judges polled for Mr. 
Pownall; the Attorney and Solicitor General for Mr, Duncombe.— 
Courier. 

Mr. Ching, who indignantly denied being a Tory at Chatham, voted 
for Mr. Pownall at Finsbury on Tuesday. 

The celebrated Paganini, who disembarked here a few days ago, is 
the hero of a rather scandalous adventure; the following details of 
which are, we have reason to believe, strictly true. Paganini, it appears, 


a Mr. W—, of London.. For his performances he was to receive a 
fixed and considerable sum per night, no matter what the receipts might 
be. This bargain, so profitable to Paganini, proved ruinous to Mr. 
W—, and, to add to his misfortunes, the celebrated virtuoso, taking 
advantage of his intimacy with the family of Mr. W—, won the con- 
sent of his daughter, a girl of sixteen or seventeen, not exactly to run 
away with him, but to run wg * after him to the Continent. Soon 
after the enamoured musician had left London, the young lady stole 
away from her father’s house, and set out for Boulogne; but her flight 
being quickly denounced, her father took the same direction, and, as it 
would appear, with still greater celerity, though they say Love hes 
wings; for, on the fair fugitive stepping from the packet on the quay 
at Boulogne, she was received into her father’s arms, instead of into 
those of the love-sick Paganini; and in place of the rosy urchin 
Cupid to welcome her to the Gallic shore, and lead her to her lover, 
she saw a stern-looking Commissary of Police, who insisted upon her 
returning to London with her father, in spite of the noisy remonstrances 
of an agent of Paganini, who spoke much, and in good set terms of 
violation, personal liberty, land of freedom, &c.—Annotateur de Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 

[Mr. Watson and his daughter have returned to London. Aceor** 
ing to the lady’s account, published some days ago, Paganini had pr¢ 
mised 3 marry her when they reached Paris, and to allow her 4,000¢. 
a-year ! 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay Niaut. 
The Queen left St. James’s Palace at half-past eight this morning, 
attended by the Duke of Saxe-Merincen. Her Majesty arrived at 
Woolwich at about ten o’clock, and embarked in the Royal yacht for 
Rotterdam. Many of the nobility were present, and every spot in the 
neighbourhood which could command a view of the Thames, was 
crowded with well-dressed persons. Several steamers and yachts were 
in attendance, as well as the Lord Mayor’s state barge. Bands of 
music played from the time of her Majesty’s arrival at Woolwich till 
her depaiture. The Royal yacht was taken in tow by the Pherix 
steamer, and the Salamander was alsoin readiness, “ in case further as~ 
sistance had been necessary.” Sir Tuomas Harpy steered the boat 
which conveyed the Queen from the banks to the Royal barge. Her 

Majesty was attended by the ladies of her suite, but not by the King. 


What is Mr. Lirrteton to do? Earl Grey disclaims his acts: who, 
then, is answerable for the trick practised on O’Conneti? = It will 
not do to put on the penitential air of frail innocence overtaken in 
error, and whimper of “indiscretion.” There was no indiscretion— 
there was deceit, by whomsoever it may have been practised. The 
Standard this evening asks, with good reason— 

“Can that respectable person remain in the Cabinet, after the direct com- 
tradiction of his statement given, with the most emphatical expression of dis- 
belief by the Head of that Cabinet ? Can the Cabinet allow him to remain, more 
particularly as Irish Minister, after his confession of a course of conduct ima 
matter vitally affecting the peace of Ireland, disapproved of by the Head of the 
Government, and which the Head of the Government, would have prevented, 
if it had not been studiously concealed from him ?” 

Now, we have little doubt that Mr. LirrLrron consulted at least 
one influential member of the Government, and that his communication 
with O’ConNnELL was sanctioned by that individual. But it is plain 
that Mr. Lirr.eron is to be made the scapegoat in this affair, if he 
will submit to the indignity. We hope, however, that he will net 
allow the matter to rest here; but, if he cannot obtain an apology from 
his colleagues, that he will at all events ‘speak out,’ and resign his 
place. Earl Grey will find it no easy matter to procure a competent 
successor to the Irish Secretaryship. 

O’ConnELL’s suppressed Letter “ to the Reformers of England,” 
(dated the 20th June), to which he alluded on Thursday, in his dispute 
with Mr. Lrrrieron, appears in the True Sun of this evening. It 
commences with a fierce attack on Ear! Grey, the “ wretched old man,” 
who is charged with insanity, “and childish hatred and maniac con- 
tempt of the people of Ireland.” The conduct of the Whig Ministers 
towards Ireland—their prosecutions of the press, even to the imprison- 
ment of the working piinters—their levies of tithes during the night, 
by police and dragoons—their suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
and trial by jury—their appointment of Lord ANneLrsEa, whom the 
Duke of Wettincvon called the greatest fool he ever saw, and sub-. 
sequently of Lord WeLLEstey, nicknamed “Old Foozle,” to the govern- 
ment of his country—their threatened renewal of the Coercion Bill— 
all these topics of irritation are dwelt upon by the Agitator, with his 
usual vehemence. The Letter concludes with an earnest call upon the 
People of England to come to the rescue of their Irish brethren, and 
drive out a Ministry, ‘weak at Court, weak in the Lords, weak in the 
wretched mediocrity of their talents, weak in the insanity of the Pre- 
mier, weak by the loss of character and consistency.” 








The public will learn with pleasure, that the actual increase of 
Excise-duties on the quarter, to this date, is 59,0002. The estimated 
loss by a reduction of duties on soap aad tiles being 65,0001, there is, 
in truth, an excess of 124,000/. We understand that the probable sur- 
plus in the branch of Customs for the half year ending to-day is about 
100,000/.— Courier. . 





O. P. Q.’s Letter is too long for our limits this week ; and the sub- 
ject is not interesting to the English public, who care nothing about 
Don Cartos’s moonshine loan. O. P. Q. has nevertheless been very 
felicitous and eloquent in descanting upon the position, prospects, and 
character of the exiled Prince. 


There has been a great deal of braying this weck against the Aus- 
tralian Colony, by those who, from the Times down to Cosnert, have 
not taken the pains to become acquainted with the plan on which it is 
to be founded. Next week we shall have something to say on this 





had entered into a very advantageous agreement, for him at least, with 





subject. 
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In common with our contemporaries, we solicit the attention of our 
readers to the case of some unfortunate Italians, about a hundred in 
number, whom the “ Citizen King,” by an act of diabolical ferocity, 
lately expelled from France. They were literally dragged in chains, 
like criminals, and transported, against their own will, to our shores,— 
as if, Old England were the Botany Bay of Lovis Puttre. These vic- 
tims of the Jesuitical policy of the French Government are now in our 
Metropolis, suffering the most appalling misery and want. A concert 
was given some days ago in their behalf; but it met with very little suc- 
cess. The appeals made to the public in their favour have been answered, 
weare sorry to say, with a disgraceful indifference. Yet the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese are now restored to their native countries; the 
Poles are provided for by act of Parliament ; and this handful of Italians 
alone remain unassisted. Why should not something be done to relieve 
them? Why this cruel exception? If Government will not give them 
any assistance, let some of our influential men call a meeting or form 
a committee to sustain our national character. A considerable number 
of our relatives and friends are now spread over Italy, some for their 
own pleasure, some for the improvement of their health, and others for 
the cultivation of the fine arts. What reception can we expect them to 
meet with in that ill-fated country, ‘if we allow such a small number 
of her best sons to perish in the streets of our Metropolis, while 
the refugees of other nations, suffering for the same cause, are gene- 
rously supported? We hear that, in the midst of this disgraceful 
apathy, their countrymen, who are in less unfavourable circumstances, 
have made arrangements for another concert in their behalf, which 
will take place at the King’s Theatre on Friday evening the 11th in- 
stant. We are pretty certain, from what we hear, that it will be better 
attended than the first: but however successful it may be, we fear it 
ran go a little way only towards bettering their critical circumstances. 
It is therefore indispensable that a subscription be made immediately. 
Let those who feel any sympathy for the undeserved misfortunes of 
these unhappy foreigners, hasten to send their mite to Messrs. Cocks, 
Bipputru, and Biwpuiru, Charing Cross. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

Till to-day the Consol Market has been in a state of inactivity, and its ten- 
dency appeared to be downwards. This gloom was chiefly produced by the 
scarcity of money, which on Tuesday and Wednesday was in very great de- 
mand. The immediate pressure has since been removed, and money has be- 
come more plentiful: there is little doubt that next week it will be abundant, 
as, in addition to the issue of the Dividends, the liquidation of the Carnatic 
Stock, which will take place to-morrow, will throw a large quantity of capital 
into the market. The amount of Stock to be paid off, was originally 
1,500,000/. ; but as the East India Company signified their willingness to 
discount the claims of the Stockholders at 3 per cent., there can be little doubt 
that the state of the Money Market has induced several of them to avail them- 
selves of the offered accommodation, and that a considerable portion of that sum 
must have been advanced by the Company. ‘The amount, however, that will 
be thus added to the circulation, will doubtless be considerable. The lowest 
price of Consols for Account has been 82}; to-day the price has reached 834, 
and closes at 827 83. 

The other English Stocks seem to be quite forgotten: the attention of the 
jobbers and speculators seems to be entirely absorbed by the Spanish and other 
Foreign Stocks; and — during this morning, the English Market has been 
almost deserted. Some few transactions have occurred in Dutch Stock, at 
slightly improved prices. Russian, Danish, and the other Continental Stocks, are 
nearly at our last quotations. The fluctuations which have occurred during the 
week in Spanish Stock have not been of the usual extent; neither have the ope- 
rations been of the ordinary magnitude. A disposition to sell has been mani- 
fested by some large holders, and very extensive realizations have taken place : 
the price, therefore, has not been so well maintained ; and after being at 503, 
has been as low as 483, closing this afternoon at 49} 3. The Bonds of the Por- 
tuguese Regency Loan have been in considerable demand, and a clear rise of 
more than 3 per cent. has taken place in them. Brazilian Bonds have also im- 
proved materially in price; the recent advices from Brazils being generally of a 
very favourable character: the price has been as high as 794, and is this after- 
noon 784 3. The anticipated recognition of the South American Republics, by 
the Government of Spain, has not produced any material effect on the public 
securities of those States; the eagerness of speculation having long ago fore- 
stalled all increase of value likely to arise from the announced probability of such 
a measure. Some little demand has existed for Buenos Ayres Bonds, which have 
been as high as 84: butit has not been sustained, and the price of the Stock is 
at present nominally 33. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLocK. 

Little worthy of notice has occurred this morning. Prices generally, with 
the exception of Portuguese Stock, are the same as yesterday. A large pur- 
chase has given firmness to that Security, which has improved nearly $ per cent. 
upon the closing price of yesterday. The quarterly statement of the average 
assets and liabilities of the Bank of England for the quarter ending July Ist, 
appeared in last night’s Gazette, and is as fallnere— 





Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation............- 18,895,000 Securities.... 
Deposits .....6.-++e.+0+ 15,096,000 Bullion ..... 
33,991,000 36,252,000 


Saturpay, Four o’cLock. 
Consols close § per cent. higher, viz. 834. The Portuguese Bonds are also 
higher ; and after being at 844, close at 833 84. The Spanish Stock is heavy, 
and closes at 483 49. 





3 per Cent. Consols....... shut Dutch 24 per Cents. ex. div. 514 2 
Ditto for Account.......... 923 934 French 3 per Cents .......6 —— 
New 3¢ per Cent. Annuities shut Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents.... 105 
Bank Stock....ccc.e.0...- S16 $ Mexican 6 per Cents,...... 46 $ 
India Stock for Acct........ 2684 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 83¢ 4 
Exchequer Bills..........+ 51 53 Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 83$ 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 98 ¢ Prussian.1818, 5 per Cent... 

Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 78 ¢ Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 105$ 63 


Danish 3 per Cents.......++ 74$ 75k Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 49 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, June 5, Symmetry, Stevens, from Ceylon. At the Cape, April 
¥7th, Numa, Baker; Olive Branch, Stirling; and Sesostris, Sales; and 28th, Sophia, 
Thornhill, from London ; and Malcolm, Eyles, from Bengal. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 28th, Minerva, Templar, for China; Cornwall, Bell, 
for Madras ; and Sir E. Paget, Francis, for Bengal. July Ist, Asia, Stead, for Madras. 
3d, Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, for Bengal; Briton, Parker, for Ceylon ; Margaret, 
Johns, for Van Diemen’s Land; and Governor Harcourt, Doutty, for New South Wales. 
From Liverpool, June 27th, Magnet, M‘Minn] for Bengal; and 28th, Princess 
Charlotte, Kirby, for Bombay. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
os BIRTHS. 
n the Ist inst., at Waldershare Park, the Countess of 
on so Ist inst, Lady Surrrexp, of a son. pr edohs ans 
jn the 29th ult., at the Vicarage, Wilmington v ) y 
of & tumngisten. 8 gton, the Lady of the Rev. Henry Sreveng, 

On the 27th ult, at the Grove, B 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 30th ult., at Lanreath, the Lady of the Rev. Ricnarp Butter, of ason, 

MARRIAGES. 
On the Ist inst. at Hambledon, Bucks, the Rev. W.M. K. Braprorp, Rector of 
, , *Ks, ° -M.K, d . ctor 
Hambledon, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Henry Colborne Ridley. wig 

On the 25th ult., at Harmony Hill, Melrose, on the 25th ult., the Rev Y 
aad oy ¥ Awntg NEILson, daughter of Samuel Morton, Esq. 

n the Ist inst., at St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Epnwarp Baownkg, Esq., to MARGARET 
Russ, daughter of William Pugh, Esq., of the Old Kent Road, ; ag 
DEATHS. 

On the 30th ult., at her house in Park Lane, the Countess of AnTRrm and Vis- 
countess Duniuce, wife of Edmund M‘Donnell, Esq., and mother of the Marchiouess 
of Londonderry. 

On the 30th ult.,in his 82d year, Samurn Wipe, of New Palace Yard, E 
Teller of his Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer. 

On the 30th ult., in Grosvenor Place, Witntam, the eldest son of Colonel Ly gon, 

On the 26th ult., in Dublin, at an advanced age, Patrick Hoare, Esq., solicitor. 

On the 27th ult., at the Rectory House, Offord Cluny, Hunts, the Rev, Epwarp 
Epwarps, in his 78th year. > 

On the 4th of May, at Bath, Aneettca Cocurane, wife of Thomas Hoseason, Esq., 
of Banklands, Lynn, Norfolk, only sister of Captain N. D, Cochrane, R.N.,and Colonel 
J.J. Cochrane, 7 

On the 28th ult, in his 101st year, Joun Ricwarnson, a blacksmith, formerly of 
Patcham, Sussex ; deceased has left a widow 91 years old. ‘ 


abbicombe, Devon, the Lady of Joun Lancaster, 


- Joun Smarr, 


sq., Deputy 





THE ARMY. 


War-orrrce, July 4.—1l0th Regt. of Light Dragoons—Lieut. R. Hume, from the 
13th Light Dragoons to be Lieut. vice Heneage, who exchanges. 13th Light Dragoons 

-Lieut. D. Heneage, from the 10th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. vice Hume, who ex- 
changes. 2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. T. Meldrum to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Maclean, deceased; Ensign H. Halkett to be Lieut. vice Meldrum; Gent. Cadet H. 
D. Fanshawe, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Halkett. 20th Foot 
—Ensign C. T. King to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Watson, promoted in the 57th 
Foot ; Ensign D. Robertson, from half-pay 88th Foot, to be Ensign, vice King. 35th 
Foot—Staff-Assistant-Surgeon W. Milne to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Hall, who ex- 
changes. 40th Foot—Ensign J. Todd to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Ellis, pro- 
moted in the 62d Foot; Gent. Cadet G. R. Stevenson, from the Royal Military Col- 
lege, to be Ensign, vice Todd. 43d Foot—Ensigu Lord W. Beresford to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Alderson, who retires: J. C. Coote, Gent. to be Ensign, by pure’ se, 
vice Lord W. Beresford. 57th Foot—Lieut. W. Watson, from the 20th Foot, to be | «pt. 
without purchase, vice Donelan, deceased. 59th Foot—Capt. D. Gordon to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Waring, who retires; Lieut. A. Hartford to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Gordon; Ensign Thomas Smith to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Hart- 
ford; E. B. Napier, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith. 61st Foot 
—Major C. Forbes, from half pay Unattached, to be Major, vice P. Taylor, who ex- 
changes. 62d Foot—Lieut. J, Ellis, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Keith, deceased. 72d Foot—Capt. Hon. A. J.C. Villiers, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Capt. vice 'T. A. Kemmis, who exchanges. ‘74th Foot—Capt. R. L. Battersby, 
from half-pay 78th Foot, to be Capt. vice L. J. H. Alen, who exchanges. 

2d West India Regt.—To be Ensigns—Ensign R. Macnab, from half-pay 32d Foot, 
vice Macdonald, appointed Quarter-Master 99th Foot; W. T. Bruce, Gent. by pur- 
chase, vice J. D. Macdonald, promoted. Ceylon Regt.—Lieut. G. Fretz, to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Gray, whose promotion has not taken place. ‘To be First 
Lieuts. without purchase—Second Lieut. J. F. Field, vice Gray, deceased; Second 
Lieut. E. Holgate, vice Fretz. To be Second Lieut,—Ensign H, C. Bird, from the 2d 
West India Regt. vice Holgate. 





RECIPROCAL CIRCULATION OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, lst July 1934, 
Srr—It appears, after all, that we are to have no free circulation of English 
Newspapers; and that the announced intentions of his Grace of Ricuumonn, 
for which he has been so highly lauded, have been paralyzed (as we suppose 
here) by the FREELING incubus of your Post-office. The proposed twopenny 
postage is, in fact, equivalent to a continued prohibition of your Newspapers to 
the great body of English residents in France ; and it is entirelyso to French- 
men in general, who, desirous as they are to increase their acquaintance with 
you, cannot afford so heavy a tax added to the already high price of an English 
paper; the proposed postage being of itself almost equal to the price of a French 
journal. * : A 
The disappointment caused by the resolution of Mr. V. Sauru has thus been 
very great: nor has it been confined to the English. It extends to many 
Parisians, who were prepared to subscribe for London Newspapers, so soon as 
they were allowed to receive them free of postage. Such is the present feeling 
towards England in this country, and so strong is the desire, among all classes, 
to cherish and strengthen existing friendship, that news from England—debates 
in the English Parliament, English literary intelligence, and even English 
domestic occurrences—are anxiously sought after and read ; nor are there many 
respectable cafés and cabinets de lecture where an English newspaper is not to 
be found. ‘This English paper, indeed, is in most cases, only Galignani’s 
Messenger ; conducted exclusively on the scissors principle, and at best a very 
poor, shuffling, and timid affair; yet, as it is the only English paper to be had, 
and though Mr. Gazicnanr has the conscience to charge his clippings double 
the price of the French journals, it is circulated to the amount of two or three 
thousand daily, in Paris, and transmitted to the provinces in almost equal num- 
bers. GALIGNANI publishes also, on Sundays, a paper at a shilling (25 
sous), about a third of the size of the Spectator, which he calls the London 
and Paris Observer ; also conducted by a pair of scissors, employed in un- 
scrupulous and by no means discriminate pillage of London journals and news- 
papers. To this supply, however, English residents are for the most part 
limited, as but few can afford 500 francs (20/.) for a daily London paper ; and 
such a sum from a Frenchman is out of the question. Your own Spectator 
costs me 165 francs—or 61. 10s. a year; no trifling proof of the extent of my 
admiration of its talent. But were it reduced to 2/. 12s., which an absence of 
postage would effect, I should not be obliged to read it so often in a hurry, that 
my anxious French friends may not be deprived of the pleasure and instruction 
they derive from its columns. They pies then become subscribers themselves ; 
for the Spectator, wherever it is known, is a general favourite, as much from 
the real independence, the consistency and temper of its politics, as from the 
superior tone of its literary discussions, and its attractions as a vigilant recorder 
and lucid expositor of news. / 
You, therefore, as well as all your brother journalists, are more or less in- 
terested in getting rid of this obnoxious burden ; for there cannot be a doubt, 
that the moment the free transmission of English Newspapers is authorized, an 
important increase in their circulation will take place. I should have thought, 
that the addition to the excise revenue on paper, such a well-judged step must 
occasion, would have been sufficient of itself to show the absurdity of Mr. V. 
Smirn’s resolution. I am, Sir, yours, P. R. 


* A French Newspaper, published every day, costs 80 francs (3/, 3s.) per annum, 
or about 24d. per number. 
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ADMIRALTY REFORMS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 4th July 1834. 

Sir—As you have noticed my communication “in a clerkly hand” in your 
last, I beg to give you a little more of the shop. ; ; 

Mr. Barnow retires from the Admiralty, but will continue to officiate till 
the arrival of his successor, or rather, the successor of his successor, who is 
abroad. 

The new First Lord deserves credit for this arrangement; and we trust the 
heads of other departments will follow his example. There is too much of the 
old Tory leaven in all the offices. , 

Such a change may be attended with expense, from the retiring salaries to 
which those persons are entitled; but as they act as a drag on the wheels of 
Reform, cramp and counteract all reductions and saving, the country will in the 
end gain by it. 

The late First Lord’s reductions would have been more extensive and com- 
plete, had he acted on this principle: and perhaps his leaviag office may be at- 
tributable to his having neglected it ; for there is an old Italian proverb, which, 
made into English, will be—‘* Walk with the lame, in the end of the year you 
will limp.” Lam, Sir, respectfully, your most obedient humble servant, 

A CLERK. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S OPINIONS ON NEWSPAPERS AND 
THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
Tue present continuation of what we may venture to call the substance, 
or at least the most interesting passages, of Lord BroucHam’s evidence 
before the Libel Committee, is limited to the examination of the 9th 
and the 17th of June. : 

In 1817, Lord Brougham brought in a bill to amend the law of 
libel, which was read a first time in the House of Commons; and in 
November 1830, a short time before he became Chancellor, he gave 
notice of another bill. Its object was to allow the truth in all cases, 
civil or criminal, to be given in evidence—not as conclusive of the guilt 
or innocence of the accused, but to be laid before the judge and jury, 
to be weighed in the verdict, as an unilateral test ; falsehood being 
always a strong presumption of guilt. Ez officio informations and 
special juries were also to be abolished by the bill. But Lord 
Brougham has now some doubts as to abolishing ex officio informations. 
In revenue cases, especially, it seems desirable to leave the right of 
filing ex officio informations in the hands of the Attorney-General. 

It is a great mistake, in Lord Brougham’s opinion, to imagine that 
grand juries afford more protection against unjust prosecutions than an 
individual public prosecutor. ‘The members of grand juries feel no 
personal responsibility—they do nothing, it’s all the grand jury. In 
times of high party-spirit, as in 1807 for instance, true bills would have 
been found against any man in the Opposition; if not in England, 
certainly in Scotland. Lord Brougham could name fifty persons 
whom the Lord Advocate would not prosecute, but against whom 
Scotch grand juries would certainly have found bills. Once, an old 
gentleman was tried for murder, before Baron Wood, very much to the 
Judge’s indignation, for having caused the death of an old woman, who 
on her return from market fell over a string which the prisoner’s ser- 
vants had tied across the road. Had he tied the string himself, the 
offence could only have been manslaughter ; yet the grand jury found a 
bill for murder against him. In cases of libel, enlightened persons 
may differ as to whether a grand jury or the Attorney-General should 
have the responsibility of sending persons to trial. Grand juries sel- 
dom throw out bills, except when there are cross ones; and then they 
often ignore both; as once happened in the case of two persons con- 
nected with the press, when both bills ought to have beenfound. In 
all cases, Lord Brougham would substitute public prosecutors, and do 
away with grand juries. A concurring power to prosecute with the 
Attorney-General should be given, in case that officer should neglect 
his duty. This is the case in Scotland; and the power was exercised 
in 1802, against some military officers in Aberdeen, whom. the public 
prosecutor refused to proceed against, ; 

The effect of the stamp on newspapers is most assuredly not to 
check the introduction of personal abuse and demoralizing matter ; it 
has just the contrary tendency. At present, owing to the stamp-duty, 
the bad journals are protected from the competition of the good. The 
greatest number of libels on individuals are not to be found in the un- 
stamped papers; but as far as regards ribaldry against religion— 
aguinst the institutions of the country—against the King and public 
men—the greatest amount is to be found in the unstamped publications. 

Youbtless, this is to be attributed partly to the necessity of pleasing 
the taste of those for whom they are prepared ; but a supply of better 
matter at as cheap arate ought to be provided. | Allow the more able 
and better-disposed a fair competition, and these ribaldrous publications 
‘vould be driven almost entirely out of circulation: a few would be 
sold, just as a few grossly obscene books will always be sold; but 
the demand would be very limited. 

There are certainly stamped newspapers which deal in personal 
abuse and obscenity; such as those that have grown up during the 
last fourteen years. As Lord Brougham reads butone paper, and that 
not always, he only sees professionally the class of weekly and disgrace- 
ful papers alluded to: as he is generally the object of pretty copious 
abuse in them, he does not feel bound to read them, and still less to 
pay for them; he does not go out of his way either to read or to avoid 
them. These weekly papers seem to have carried off much of the 
trash, and left the respectable papers more pure. The working 
classes have not much taste for private libels. Those who write for 
the discontented part of the community; attack public men and public 
institutions ; they do not care to be personal, and to abuse men’s wives 
and daughters and mothers and sisters. The higher and middling classes 
have an appetite for this vile and indecent trash. Some people in the 
middling classes like to read gossipping stories: they say, “ Let us see 
what Lady So-and-so is doing with Lord So-and-so.” “Men-milliners, 
ladies’. maids, and upper servants in great houses, have a taste for this 
sort of stuff. But, no doubt the drawing-room furnishes the effective 
demand for such writings ; and the upper classes are very unjust in blam- 
ing the press and its licentiousness, as they are prone to do on all occa- 
Sions, seeing that they themselves afford the market for the worst sort of 
scurrility. 

_ There is generally no danger from libels couched in strong vitupera- 
tive language against a Government. General Fitzpatrick used to tell 
an anecdote of the Duke of Queensberry, who was a great alarmist in 
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1792, and thought there was to be an end of all things—like a great: 
many other very rich, very honourable, and very noble persons. One’ 
day the Duke was abusing seditious writers, calliig them infamous, 
detestable, abominable; and a toad-eater said, ‘* Aye, and so full of 
falsehoods too !"—** No,” said the Duke, ‘not falsehoods—they are 
all so true—that is what makes them so abominable—so dangerous.” 
Had the Duke felt all they had said about the corruption of Parlia- 
ment to be false, he would not have feared those writers or abused 
them. 

The weekly papers have not the monopoly of falsehood and slander. 
On the contrary, the last publication of the kind Lord Brougham saw 
—and it was about the most false and absurd of any—was in a leamned 
work of great pretensions.* carried on by scholars and persons said te 
be connected with office. Among other ridiculous slanders, there was 
a prolix and elaborate comparison between Lord Brougham and Judge 
Jefferies. No doubt, both were Chancellors; and in like manner, the 
publication alluded to may be said to resemble the Jliad} because they 
are both works of pure fiction ; and there ends the likeness. Certainly, 
Lord Brougham would not pretend to equal Jefferies in talent ; and he 
hoped he had none of his other qualities. But it was said that he re- 
sembled him in his love of tyranny, in being the tool of every despot, 
and in his intemperance ; aridiculous falsehood, which Lord Brougham’s 
own servants and the servants of his acquaintance could refute. It was 
insinuated that he appeared intoxicated in the House of Lords; the 
foundation for the calumny being an excuse given bya respectable daily 
paper for not reporting a speech of his. Some Lords insisted upon 
the editor being brought to the bar; but Lord Brougham would not 
permit it. The fact was, he had tasted nothing that day but tea for 
breakfast, and no fermented liquor whatever, not having dined till he 
left the House late: there could be no mistake about the day, for he 
never in his life tasted above three glasses of wine in water before going 
to the House. Such untruths as this, invented by political partics 
through spite, or published by those to whom something has been re- 
fused, have no kind of relish or the common people; who would not 
give a farthing to read a history of all the Chancellors for the last half- 
century, most of whom are known to have been free livers. The com- 
men people have more sense than to suppose that an intemperate man 
could lead the laborious life Lord Brougham led. But there is nothing 
so absurd that the upper classes will not believe it of an adversary. 

The best thing that could be devised to prevent bad consequences 
from a law of libel, would be for an Attorney-General to have the pru- 
dence not to prosecute those whom it would be indiscreet to prosecute. 
Most decidedly, he ought not to prosecute a newspaper which advised the 
forming of associations to resist the payment of taxes. Such a prosecution 
would have no tendency to prevent the evil, and would therefore be 
very injudicious. But the Attorney-General would be justified in pro- 
secuting a combination or conspiracy with such an object. <A libel 
which incites to a breach of the peace or a felony—as arson, murder, 
and so forth—is to be taken, not as a libel merely, but a substantive 
crime. Only see the excellent effects of not prosecuting the Unions: 
in consequence, the Birmingham Union is now dissolved of its own ac- 
cord. Lord Brougham was sorry to hear (from the terms of a question 
put to him) that prosecutions of the press were more numerous than 
heretofore in Ireland. Of course there are exceptions to allrules, and 
he was sorry to find there had been so many aggravated cases requiring 
prosecution in Ireland. 

Great absurdities occur from refusing to admit the truth in evidence 
in cases of libel. Lord Brougham recollected being counsel for a 
newspaper publisher, who was prosecuted for having published that a 
teacher in a public institution had been convicted of a forgery in France, 
and sentenced to work in irons. Indisputable proof that such was the 
fact was obtained, but of course was not admitted; and the defendant 
was found guilty of a false, scandalous, and malicious libel. He was 
not brought up for judgment, however, as the prosecutor dared not risk 
having the French record of his conviction given in mitigation of 
punishment. 

The manner in which an aggrieved person is enabled to clear his 
character by making an oath of the falsehood of a libel, when applying 
for a criminal information, is superior to any other mode. ‘There is 
some difliculty in saying that in all cases the prosecutors should be sub- 
ject to vivd voce examinations; for they are sometimes nervous, and 
would not like to be cross-examined in a court; and Lord Brougham 
is not certain that it would be desirable to give the Court a discretion- 
ary power as to calling or not calling upon the prosecutor to come for- 
ward personally. There would be great difficulty in classifying offences - 
of the press, and awarding punishments for each ; otherwise, it might, 
Lord Brougham thinks, be advisable. It would bea great advantage if 
a libel could be defined, so as to say, “ this comes within the law, and 
this does not ;” but then, who can furnish the definition? Persons have 
been unjustly found guilty of libel, but that has not been owing to the 
vagueness of the definition of a libel. 

As to commenting upon the conduct of public men, all comment is 
animputation ; and it depends upon the nature of the comment whether 
it is libellousor not. It would be a libellous comment to say—‘* What 
a grievous evil itis for our fine soldiers to be subject to this cruel 
Administration ; here is a Secretary at War who starves the troops by 
his order of such a date; here is a First Lord of the Admiralty has 
thrown away their lives, by contracts with bad shipbuilders.” 

Lord Brougham had much rather be libelled in the specific, direct 
way, which it has been suggested should be punishable, than in the vague 
general way of comment, which some would make allowable. Vague 
charges are as damnatory as any specific ones. To say of a man, that 
he is corrupt, cruel, oppressive, bloodthirsty, cowardly, impotent as a 
Minister, that his understanding is emasculated, that he has not the 
nerves of an old woman, and is as bloody-minded as a tiger,—all this is 
vague and general abuse, but exceedingly injurious and painful to a 
man and his family. Such expressions may do a Minister little harm, 
compared with their effect upon the character and happiness of indivi- 
duals in lower rank, such as the parson of a parish, justice of the peace, 
overseer, or churchwarden. Lord Brougham could not pretend to fur- 
nish a vocabulary by means of which editors of newspapers might safely 
abuse justices of the peace, &c. If there is any way of deciding whet 
is temperate and legitimate language, Lord Brougham will be glad to 
learn it. 
© The Quarterly Review. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRISH PROSPECTS. - 


Wuen the Coercion Act was passed, in the last session, Ministers 
Leld out the hope that it would only be a temporary measure. No 
such delusive expectation is afforded this year. On the contrary, 
Earl Grev in his speech to the Peers on moving the renewal of 
the act, said— 

« He wished he had grounds to enable him to say, that within any short and 
given period the state of Ireland was likely to become such as to render it un- 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Government against the enemies of the 
country. He could hold out no such expectation ; but, nevertheless, he felt 
that, in a case of this kind, where great and extraordinary powers were given 
to the Government, they sbould be only for a limited period.” 

The advantage of limiting the period consisted, Earl Grey said, 

in the security thus given, 
« » « « that those extraordinary powers would not be improperly exer- 
cised’; inasmuch as Parliament would have an opportunity of examining in 
what manner those powers were exercised, and of forming a judgment whether 
it was necessary to continue them or not, or to modify them, according to the 
circumstances brought under their consideration.” 

In all this we see no intimation that the necessity for enacting 
the bill year after year may not continue. 

And Earl Grey is right. No people were ever educated for the 
blessings of good government by the Whig method. Despotic 
measures uniformly tend to degrade and brutalize those on whom 
they are exercised. It seems from Earl Grey's statement, that 
the total number of outrages in Ireland, officially reported, during 
the five first months of the year 1834, was 7869; being only 79 
fewer than in the corresponding period of the last year, notwith- 
standing this vaunted Coercion Bill has been suspended over the 
whole country, and enforced in some districts of it. In some of 
those places where it has been put in execution, there has been a 
great diminution of crime; in other parts of the country the in- 
erease has been alarming. The amount of crime upon the whole is 
imperceptibly less. ‘The increase in one place, and decrease in 
another, must therefore be too accidental to justify any general 
conclusion; or the effect of the law has been to drive the violent 
spirits out of its immediate sphere of action into districts which 
were before comparatively peaceable. 

Solemn promises were repeatedly given by Ministers last year, 
that a course of conciliation and practical benefits was to follow 
the Act of Coercion. Had these promises been kept, there would 
have been no pretence of necessity for its renewal. But, with the 
exception of the abolition of the vestry cess—a boon of 35,0002. 
a year to the Catholic population of seven millions, out of a Pro- 
testant Church income of three quarters of a million at least—no 
tangible relief was given to the great mass of the people. The 
amount of the tithe was actually increased; and as to the fund 
raised by the Church Temporalities Bill, in various ways, it would 
be difficult to point out in what respect the Catholics are benefited 
byit. We are justified therefore in saying, that the Legislature 
and the Ministry broke their solemn promise which they gave to 
the Catholics last year. Ireland got the Coercion Bill, and an in- 
crease of tithe, with only the abolition of the vestry cess as a set-off. 

So much for last year. Now what is she likely to get from the 
Reformed Parliament this session? The Coercion Act again, 
without a doubt. What else? Another solemn pledge for the 
redress of just grievances; which he must be full of confidence in 
the Ministerial power as well as honesty to expect ever to see 
redeemed by them. It is notorious that the Irish Catholics as a 
body have no such confidence. 

And this is the way we are going on from year to year as 
regards Ireland. A faithless Ministry, and a discontented, half- 
rebellious population. Indeed, indeed, Earl Grey was right in 
saying that he could not promise to allow the Coercion Act to 
expire within a short or given period. 








STATE OF PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS; THE 
SHOWMEN OF THE CABINET. 


Tue Earl of MAatmesspury complains that the Peers have had 
** nothing to do since the Easter recess, with the exception of the 
investigation of the Warwick Borough Bill;” and he thinks that 
the Poor-Law Bill should have been divided into three bills, two 
of which might have been introduced in the House of Lords, 
while the Commons were engaged on the other. Earl Grey inti- 
mates that there would have been a constitutional objection to such 
a mode of proceeding as regards this particular bill, but gives no 
reason whatever for the inactivity of the House of Peers since the 
commencement of the session. 

There are reasons nevertheless for the idleness of the House of 
Peers and the Ministers. One is openly avowed by their organs ; 
which is, the determination to do as little as possible. This is their 
policy; and a most shameful policy it is for the Government of 
such an empire as the British. Another reason is, the incapacity 
for business, and the lazy dislike to exertion, visible in the 
movements of many of the responsible Ministers of the Crown. 
Earl Grey, Lord Attnoxp, Lord Broucuam, Lord PaLmErston, 
Mr. Sprine Rice, and one or two others, have enough to do in 
their respective offices; but in addition to this, they have nearly 
all the Parliamentary business to transact; for we would thank 
any one to inform us what it is that Lord HoLtianp, Lord Lans- 
Downe, Lord Caruiste, Lord Joun RussEt, the Lord Privy 





Seal, and the Master of the Mint (we mean no disparagement to 
Mr. AnercromBy), find to do in the hours which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the principal Secretaries employ in their 
respective bureaus? Surely these gentlemen might attend to the 
forwarding of bills through the House: but no—they who have 
the most business to transact out of the House, have most to do 
within it. Every thing is at a stand; and Members known not 
which way to look or turn, if Earl Grey and Lord Atrnore do 
not appear in their usual places. 

When the Estimates are voted next year, it would be as well to 
cut down the salaries of the useless supernumeraries who fill the 
mere show-places in the Cabinet, and do nothing that can be called 
work in exchange for the round thousands they pocket. 

Far be it from us to assert, that even if all the Ministers were 
active and intelligent men of business, the affairs of the nation 
would be managed as they ought to be under the existing forms, 
Often have we pointed out and enlarged upon the consequences of 
the want of method, and preparation, and concert, in the conduct 
of public affairs: but to what end?—notwithstanding the never- 
ceasing complaints of the ‘‘ backward state of business,” the ne- 
cessity of deferring measures of the first importance “on account 
of the late period of the session,” e¢ cetera, Ministers will not of 
their own accord adopt more rational plans, and the Reformed 
Parliament is content to be more slovenly and irregular than its 
Rotten predecessors. 

The old proverb says, that “ when things are at the worst, they 
sometimes mend.” The experience of this session of Parliament 
will perhaps make Members and their constituents look about 
them. We hazard nothing in asserting, that less business has 
been got through in Parliament since February last, than during 
the same period of any year within our recollection. 





CRUEL OPERATION OF THE LAW OF DEBTOR 
AND CREDITOR. 


Ir is feared that the Attorney-General’s bill to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt is not destined to pass this session. Notwithstand- 
ing the unquestioned sincerity of its author in his advocacy of 
this humane measure, and the means which it might be supposed 
his station in the Government would give him of pushing it 
through Parliament, even in the Commons its progress has been 
very slow ; and what its fate may be in the House of Lords, where 
nothing liberal or improving finds favour, and where stupid in- 
tolerance appears to have become more steadfastly fixed than ever, 
no one can possibly guess. But if any thing would incite our 
rulers to pass the bill with despatch, it must be such an occur- 
rence as a coroner's inquest revealed a few days ago in the King's 
Bench Prison. We allude to the death of a Post Captain in the 
Navy, who was arrested for debt at Clifton, taken out of his bed, 
and hurried, according to law, to the London gaol—notwithstand- 
ing his state of health was such that he could not walk. He re- 
quested permission to sleep in the prison at Gloucester for one 
night ; but this our humane law of debtor and creditor would not 
permit. His death was accelerated by such treatment; although 
it is not pretended that either on the road or in prison the 
constables exceeded the bounds of their duty, or used unlawful 
harshness. This unhappy gentleman was sixty-four years of age. 

There are probably few men engaged in active life who have 
not witnessed, or been made acquainted with, similar cases of 
premature death, with increased mental and bodily anguish, 
arising from the harsh application of that cruel and impolitic 
because worse than useless law, which it is the object of Sir Joun 
CampBELL's bill to abolish. It is demonstrated that the persons 
for whose security it was enacted are seriously injured by its 
operation; and no one has yet been able to show who are bene- 
fited by it. Yet, what perseverance and Parliamentary influence 
are required to remedy its abuses! Out of 658 Members, only one 
seemed to be considered competent to undertake the task; for 
when he temporarily lost the power by losing his seat, no other 
Member took it up. This is one of the most glaring proofs of the 
necessity of further internal reform in the House of Commons. 
Undoubtedly there are several good lawyers and humane men in 
the House, who would gladly have carried forward the bill which 
Sir Jonn CAMPBELL introduced, had they perceived the least 
chance of success in the undertaking; but, although Mr. Pot- 
LOCK tampered with the subject, it was plain that in order to 
legislate with effect, the Government must be made a party to 
the measure; and thus all rejoiced that, on his reelection, Sir 
Joun CAMPBELL began with the bill de novo, and superseded 
Mr. Pottocxk’s partial and inefficient attempt. The bill is there- 
fore in as good hands as we could wish to see it; and we hope 
that Sir Jouwn will not abandon it to its fate after its safe passage 
through the House in which he sits. It is among the Peers, who 
instinetively hate a change for the better, that we fear it will be 
shipwrecked. Imprisonment for debt is an old established custom, 
and (as Gipson said of the Portuguese Inquisition) they will not 
willingly part even with ¢hat old institution. 





POSTAGE OF NEWSPAPERS IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 
A Paris correspondent, whose letter we publish in another 
column, has drawn our attention to the Government mode of 
effecting the Duke of RicHmonp’s much-vaunted arrangement, 
by which the free transmission of Newspapers between France 
and England was to be secured; but which Mr. Vernon SMITH 
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now interprets by a proposition to levy a postage of twopence on 
each paper. We know not if the influence to which our corre- 
spondent alludes has been the cause of this countermarch; but 
there is no doubt, that wherever that influence has been exerted, 
its tendency has been most baneful. It matters not, however, from 
what source it originates; the effect of the postage must be to con- 
tinue, in a great degree, the existing prohibition ofthe literary inter- 
course between the two countries. But even supposing a partial in- 
erease to be the consequence of the adoption of Mr. VERNON SMiTH’s 
resolution, that must fall far short of the circulation that would 
follow an entirely free transmission: so that, in a financial point 
of view, which seems to be the only one the gentleman can take, 
it must be a comparative failure. The injustice and weight of the 
postage on French Newspapers transmitted to this country, are 
proportionately enormous. A Paris papor costs only twopence- 
farthing ; but, should we wish to know a little more of what our 
neighbours and friends are doing on the other side of the Channel, 
than is contained in the driblets supplied to the Daily Papers 
by Post-office clerks or lazy correspondents, we must still pay, 
by the proposed reduction of postage, almost 100 per cent. in ad- 
dition to the cost of the journal. 

This is another specimen of the mode in which promises made 
by the Tricky Ministry are kept. 





MISS MITFORD'S TRAGEDY. 

Miss Mitroro’s tragedy of Charles the First, which the pious Li- 
censer refused to sanction on the score of the profanity of Crom- 
well’s canting speeches, has, after being in abeyance for five years, 
found a court of appeal from this sapient decision, at the Victoria 
Theatre ; and the verdict of public opinion has been pronounced in 
its favour. Miss Mirrorp has dramatized the closing scenes of the 
life of CHaREs in a simple, straightforward, and effective manner, 
without the introduction of any fictitious characters, and with as few 
and slight departures from received history as need be. These 
consist principally in making the Queen present at the trial of her 
husband, and imploring the mercy of Cromwell in the last ex- 
tremity. This is very excusable; for the Queen only does what 
she might have done had she been in the country at the time of 
these events; and as the tragedy wanted a heroine, who so fit an 
actor as the wife of the King? The drama opens at the time of 
the King’s imprisonment at Carisbrook ; and proceeds through the 
scenes of his interview with the Commissioners there, his arrival 
in London, his trial, and his parting with his family (in which 
STorHARD’s picture is embodied asa tableau vivant), to his execu- 
tion. These are alternated with other scenes, in which the means 
by which Cromwell accomplished his ends, and the manner in 
which he swayed his friends, gaining over the timid and pre- 
prints the opposition of the bold and powerful, are skilfully dis- 
played. 

The characters of Charles and Cromwell are spirited copies of 
Hume's party version. Though this is far from the truth, we will 
not quarrel with the fair authoress: at this time she could hardly 
have done otherwise. Hvume’s view is the popular one; and it 
appeals to the sympathies most strongly. The historian’s vindica- 
tion of Cromwell's character, must precede the poet's a far longer 
time than has yet elapsed. Charles appears only as the amiable, 
injured monarch, who dies in defence of his crown and lawful pre- 
rogative, and the rights of his successors. Cromwell is the bold, 
subtle, and relentless hypocrite, whose sole passion is ambition, 
seeking supreme power, and accomplishing his aim by flattery, 
bribes, threats, and simulation. Henrietta Maria appears in a 
beautiful light, as the heroic queen and the devoted wife. These 
characters are forcibly developed by the means of the incidents and 
dialogue of the drama. The writing is good; vigorous for a fe- 
male pen, with only a slight redundancy of phrase, and a sparing 
use of rhetorical aids. Without pretension to high imagina- 
tive power and prefound insight into human nature, it is far above 
the level of commonplace. The various little current anecdotes 
are skilfully turned to account, and throw an air of reality over 
the scene,—such, for example, as the incident of the crown-top of 
the King’s staff falling off and rolling at Cromwell's feet ; which 
told well. The execution scene is managed with a proper delicacy, 


so as to avoid shocking the sense, while the effect on the feelings. 


is equally impressive. The interior of the Banqueting-house is 
shown, with the steps, covered with black, leading up to the win- 
dow through which the King passes to the scaffold without; the 
fatal block and the executioner with the axe being dimly visible. 
When the King reaches the scaffold, the casement is closed; and 
soon a knell from the Abbey proclaims that all is over. 

Assorr looks the King admirably : he resembled the original 
of VANpyYkE's portrait, grown old and haggard with suffering; 
his hair and beard being slightly grizzled. We wish we could say 
that his personation was otherwise complete. 

A Mr. Carncart, of provincial reputation, essayed the difficult 
part of Cromwe?l, with a degree of ability that surprised and inter- 
ested us. It was, indeed, a very unequal performance, but with 
many good {points about it. He is an intelligent though by no 
means an accomplished actor. His eye was expressive, though his 
gesture was not; and he was quiet, and always intent on the busi- 
ness of the scene. He has taken Kean as his model; but the 
imitation is not offensively palpable; and he has adopted more of the 
good than the bad characteristics of that actor's style. He gave 
the familiar colloquy of the dialogue, the brief, decisive replies of 
the man of action, with good effect: he assumed the fanatical look 
and manner without overdoing it; and.a slight nasal twang in his 








voice, whether natural or affected, was quite in kecning. His best 
efforts were in those scenes where he had most to do,—as in the 
trial scene; that where he induces the Commissioners to sign 
the death-warrant; and the last. In this he depicted the restless 
anxiety and apprehensiveness of Cromwell before the fatal bell 
tolls, and the grim fiend-like smile of exultation, with truth and 
feeling: his hurried manner here contrasts remarkably with his 
cool, determined self-possession in the earlier scenes. Unluckily 
his physiognomy resembles that of the real Charles more than 
Cromwell's. 

Mrs. Fisner, though inadequate to the part of the Queen, did 
her best. It is a character that only ELLEN Trex could do justice 
to. For the rest, the most we can say is, that they did not so greatly 
interfere with the effect of the drama, because we had never seen 
their parts otherwise filled. 

The costumes are correct and picturesque. The scenery, by 
Hitpvarp, especially an interior of the King’s apartment in Sir 
Thomas Wootton's house, is good; and the trial scene is very well 
represented,—though, after the usual custom of ouf stage, there is 
but a scanty show of spectators. Mr. SERLE volunteered a pro- 
logue; which he spoke with great fervency. 

The tragedy was extremely well received, and bids fair to be 
popular. The applause would have been unanimous, but for the 
hissing of some silly person in the pit. The improper intrusion of 
a policeman, to dislodge the dissentient, caused great uproar; but 
Axnsort dexterously averted the storm, and the individual had the 
satisfaction of giving a final hiss at the conclusion. We are in- 
clined to think that it was a political opposition : indeed, we fan- 
cied we discerned the feeling of partisanship in the reiterated ap- 
plauses which particular passages met with that bore in favour 
of either Charles or Cromwell. 





OPENING OF THE LYCEUM, OR THE NEW 
ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Tuis elegant theatre, which has been completed with extraordi- 
nary despatch, is advertised to open for its first season on Wed- 
nesday, with a new opera and a musical afterpiece. The perfor- 
mances, we understand, are to be wholly operatic; and almost 
entirely, though not quite exclusively—for that would be illi- 
beral—the production of British talent. In a word, it will realize 
its title “ The English Opera-House;” and be to native music 
what the King’s Theatre is to foreign—we hope and expect, more. 
Thus the stigma of our having no national opera will be removed 5 
and our musicians no longer have cause to complain of the want 
of a field for the exercise of their powers. This is our reading of 
Mr. ArNnotp’s pledge to the public: we shall see how he acts 
up to it. 

"See judicions alterations have been made in the regulations of 
the theatre, which will be found to be great improvements ; parti 
cularly the change of the hour at which the performances 
commence, from seven to eight; limiting their duration to twelve 
o'clock; and the abolition, almost necessarily consequent upon 
these arrangements, of the catchpenny custom of half-price, 
which in an opera-house would be barbarous as well as inconve- 
nient. The change in the hour of opening is rendered necessary 
in a theatre that looks to the support of the higher as well as the 
middle classes, by the lateness of fashionable dining-hours. The 
rule of terminating the entertainments before twelve o'clock, will, 
we hope, be “ made absolute.” There being no half-price, no 
excuse will remain for prolonging them beyond. The balcony 
seats—that is, those in the projecting front of the dress circle, 
and a few seats in the orchestra, will be let as stalls, by the 
night or the season, at only an advance of a shilling beyond the 
regular box price; and the family boxes will be let on proportion- 
ably moderate terms, according to the number they are capable 
of holding. The prices of the public boxes, pit, and gallery, 
will be the same as before ; that is, five, three, and two shillings 
respectively. These prices are moderate, considering the quantity 
and quality of musical talent engaged; and that the perfor- 
mances will assimilate to those of the Italian Opera, the admission 
to which is nearly thrice the sum. 





CLOSE OF THE ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tur performances of this week offer no scope for criticism or re- 
mark. That of the Messiah has long been a dies non with us 
wherever it has taken place. Our opinion of the composition has 
been stated again andagain. With many beauties, it has many 
defects; some palpable errors, and much that is feeble: its in- 
terest partly arising from the laudable custom of performing it 
entire, partly from the subject, and partly from the precision into 
which constant repetition has drilled the band. We need not set 
forth how Branam opened it—how Miss StepHeEns sung “I know 
that my Redeemer "—Vaucuan “ Thy rebuke,” and so on; still 
less, how any of the inferior songs were given; it being matter of 
very little moment, either as regards the work itself or its hearers, 
whether they were allotted to one Mr., Mrs., or Miss, in preference 
to another. On such minor topics we need not descant; compa- 
rative success or failure is of little consequence. The Messiah is 
esseutially, emphatically, a vocal composition. The instruments 
play in unison with the voices almost throughout: but at this per- 
formance Hanprt’s plan was inverted, and the apex of the co- 
lumn made its base. The voices were heard only as the accompa- 
niments to the band. HaAnpex’s vocal outlines are broad and 
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deep: but on this occasion they were, by comparison, feeble and 
shadowy. This defect palsied the exertions of the chorus, and pre- 
sented us with feebleness instead of power. The ponderous masses 
of sound which at York and at Norwich came pealing down upon 
our ears, were smothered and deadened by interposing pillars and 
walls. The instrumental band, alone, was heard perfect and 
entire. These hindrances and imperfections, which arose from the 
injudicious construction of the orchestra, ought to have been so 
many reasons for the performance of works in which instrumental 
force and combination were essential: but, with an obtuseness of 
perception perfectly incredible, these were rejected, and those re- 
quiring predominant vocal power selected. 

The band was led (need we say ably ?) by F. 
organ was played by Knyverr. 

Thus has ended the long-talked-of Roval Musical Festival : and 
if we apply to it the rules of eriticism with which we set out,—if 
we compare it with the great Provincial Festivals, and estimate its 
musical results with reference to the unbounded means and re- 
sources which the managers had at command,— it must be re- 
garded as a display of incompetence and imbecility. The course 
of those who had, some how or other, assumed to themselves the 
power of guiding this great machine, was plain and simple. 
Months ago we endeavoured to establish the principle on which 
they ought to have acted,— namely, the selection of one of the 
greatest works of each of the greatest masters, and its performance 
entire and unmutilated. The concurrent voice of all competent 
judges would have fixed on the folloving— 

REA NDB desusiecces The Israel in Egypt. 

Haypn ... .. The Creation. 

Mozart... .. The Requiem. 

BEETHOVEN . The Mass in C or D. 

Srour The Last Judgment. 
To these might have been added shorter, though entire, pieces 
from the works of Sespastran Bacu, Graun, Curerusini, and 
HummMet, as wellas of our own Purceti, Gispnons, and Crort, 
classed with reference to their respective powers and schools. 
This principle, thus carried out into action, would have presented 
a noble, majestic, and well-proportioned fabric of sacred music, 
worthy the patronage under which the Festival started, and 
honourable to the country. Instead of this, we have had the 
sweepings and gleanings of old Covent Garden selections, huddled 
together without plan, purpose, or method, and presenting, with 
few exceptions, a mere “thing of shreds and patches.” The an- 
nexed statement will exhibit the absurd preponderance given to 
one author, and the consequent exclusion of others. The entire 
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Festival comprised one hundred and forty-five pieces, exclusive of 
recitatives; which were thus apportioned— 


Handel 
Haydn.. 
Mozart.... 
Beethoven 
Pergolesi.. 
Himmel... 
Purcell... 
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By one and one only principle, it appears, the managers have 
been guided in their choice,—if that can be dignified with such 
a term, which, in truth, is only a confession of ignorance and im- 
becility : we allude to the exclusion of the works of a// living 
writers. What, in the name of common sense, has the life or 
death of a composer to do with the merit of his works? With 
equal propriety might the managers have excluded all writers 
who were less than six feet high—who had dark hair, or whose 
names began with A or B. This dictum of caprice or folly 
has admitted Sir JoHN StreveENsON into their list, and shut out 
Sponr and Cuervusini! Of any participation in these blunders 
and follies, we entirely acquit the Conductor. In one of our 
earliest announcements of this Festival, (Spectator, April 12,) 
we said—‘ If the selection and the principal details are com- 
mitted to Sir George Smart, we have full confidence that all 
will go right:” and it requires no secret information, no ac- 
quaintance with cabinet secrets, to discover that such has not 
been the case. Let any one look over a file of Oratorio bills while 
that gentleman was the sole manager, and he will see in what 
direction SirGrorGe's tastes and habits lay. He began by pro- 
ducing Jsrael in Egypt; he then brought out BrextHoven’s 
Christus am Oelberge, an entire and very admirable work of 
Winter, with many other of the finest compositions of the Ger- 
man school; and Sponr’s Last Judgment has been performed at 
every Provincial Festival at which he has presided. Such com- 
mendable exertions of influence, and evidences of industry and 
good taste, acquit him of the imputation of having concocted 
tthese schemes. But what can be said in behalf of men who, 
having installed such a Conductor, blundered on in their own 
‘darkness and ignorance ? 
** Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 

Undique collatis membris, aut turpiter atrum 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ; 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amici ?” 
‘Such a misshapen monster do their “selections” present: its 
limbs and features are similarly joined ; and the “judicious” will 
“grieve” at being compelled to respond to the question of the 
satirist rather by a groan than a smile. 

Of the jobbing, trickery, and favouritism which have disgraced 








the whole conduct of this affair, we h.ave had but too much occasion 
tospeak. Persons wholly inccwapete:'t have been admitted, nay, 
brought front a great distance ; while m, °'itoriows professors resi- 
dent on the spot have been rudely excl, 4. Boys and girls, un- 
able to perform the easiest passages im de ‘ent tdne, have been 
thrust forward, in order to puff the Tenterde, Street School into 
notices while some eveti of the choir of the Ak €Y have been shut 
out. It were easy to malltiply instances of ,etty infolerance 
and paltry spite. One of the least attaches ta Ourselves. Our 
readers well know, that we have devoted many ¢pet, Ps too many) 
columns to the Festival—that we have prompted thy S@ Measures 
which might have insured for it not only success bu.t renown— 
that in several instances the announced arrangements ave been 
altered in conformity to our suggestions: but, because we have 
not condescended to echo with indiscriminate approbation eve,"Y 
act of the managers, they have withheld from us the admissions 
which have been lavished on the most unrusical and ludicrously 
ignorant of our contemporaries ! Need we say, that an exclusion, 
thus earned, is a badge of distinction ? 

The impression which the Festival is likely to make on such 
foreigners as are able to estimate its merits or defects, will be 
highly favourable as to our musical power, and very discreditable 
to our musical fasfe. They will have heard with astonishment, a 
band amounting to nearly six hundred performers, gathered from 
all parts of the kingdom, and meeting for the first time on the 
scene of action, performing, without previous rehearsal, two orato- 
rios so dissimilar in style and character as the Creation and Israef 
in Egypt, with equal power and precision. They will learn with 
surprise, that the majority of that band have not played or sung 
the former oratorio for fifteen years, while portions of the latter 
were new to almost all. They will admire the fine union of the 
wind instruments, as well as their individual excellence, and the 
correctness and polish of the whole instrumental band. But they 
will form a very low though certainly too just an estimate of our 
musical taste, when they find the works of their greatest writers 
neglected as if unknown, or barbarously severed limb from limb, 
and the scattered fragments thrown in a promiscuous heap into a 
selection. They will wonder at such a misdirection of power, and 
such a prostitution of talent: yet more will they marvel to learn 
the solution of the problem (which is simply the employment of 
incompetent agents), in a country producing so much musical 
capability ; and that the conduct of a musical festivat should have 
been intrusted to an ex-ambassador and three oz four general 
officers. Or perhaps they will think it passing strange, that, di- 
plomatie skill and military prowess being regarded as fit substi- 
tutes for musical knowledge, the Duke of WeLLineton or Lord 
Hixt should not have been allowed to gather fresh’ laurels in 
Westminster Abbey. 

«¢ Navem agere ignarus navis timet : abrotonum egro 
Non audet, nisi qui didicit, dare: quod melicorum est 
Promittunt melici: tractant fabrilia fabri: 

Scribimus indocti,” &c. &e. 

Hence the tone of rebuke in which we have been compelled to 
indulge. Never were such means placed within the reach of any 
musical committee, and never were those means turned to so 
paltry a purpose. Our contemporaries judge of this as an. indivi- 
dual effort : we must estimate it with reference to other Festivals; 
and we look in vain for the research, the energy, the admirable 
arrangement of Birmingham and. Norwich, where, in succession,- 
the finest works of modern times are produced—for the overpower-- 
ing magnificence of York, or for the classic taste and skilful 
grouping of the Worcester selections. With greater facilities and 
more accessible resources than the directors of these Festivals 
have at command, the solitary novelty of the late attempt was Ru- 
BINI's song. Every thing else has: been gleaned at second-hand, 
and in the most bungling way. We look forward to the Birming- 
ham Festival, in October, for ten times the amount of musical: 
enjoyment we have lately derived. 

It is impossible to close without alluding to the fact that 
Ma.isran was in London during the whole Festival. It might 
have been expected that the greatest vocal artist in Europe—that 
she who alone has proved herself mistress of every school—who - 
is the finest singer of Hannpet’s. great songs, of Haypn,..of- 
Mozart, in short of every variety of style into which music is 
divided, and who had established her supremacy at various similar 
meetings beyond all doubt or question—would have been first ap- 
plied to, as the prima donna of this. Festival, But no such appli- 
cation was made till every other engagement had been concluded. 
Her reply was, “I shall be happy to sing on the same terms as I. 
have received at other Festivals :” and those terms were rejected. 
No matter—some dozen unheard-of ladies and gentlemen were’ 
there in her stead; much to their own and their patrons’ gratifi- 
cation, if not to that of the audience. 

On the individual merits of the singers we have said but little: 
for two reasons,—as to those of whom. it was worth while to speak, - 
our opinion has been recorded again and again in connexion with 
the same songs; andas to the relativedegrees of inferiority, it 1s not: 
worth while totake note. We haveleft to most of our contempo- 
raries the easy and safe occupation of luxuriating over “ Bra- 
HAM's splendid voice and fine delivery of Murtin Luther's Hymn,” 
or deseanting on “ Madame Caraport's sweet voice in With ver-- 
dure clad;” and have rather endeavotred to render the subject 
available to the more important purpose of improving our national. 
taste, by pointing out the prominent exeellences and noticing the 
principal defects of the Festival. Would that the latter had-been- 
movre,and the latter less abundant! 
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BURNESS TRAVELS, 

Wuen Licutenant ALEXANDER Burnes, with the dray-horses, 
arrived in the Punjab, he was assured by the polite courtiers of 
the court of Lahore, that he was a “second Alexander.” The 
parellel had a greater exactness than always accompanies diplo- 
matic compliments. If our author could not rival the exploits of 
“*Macedonia’s madman,” he at least trod in his footsteps. The 
ancient ALEXANDER descended the Indus and its tributaries from 
Lahore to the ocean; the modern ALEXANDER ascended. If the 
reader takes up a map of Asia, cuts a thin slice out of the middle 
of a pear, and places the stalk part on the south-west point of the 
Caspian Sea, giving it perhaps a slight inclination to the eastward, 
he will have about as good a notion as any common map can give 
him of the course which the first ALEXANDER took. The second 
was an irregular planet: after traversing the top of the round, 
he struck in towards the centre, and thence made a zigzag course 
towards the bottom of the slice. Heroes also differ in cireum- 
stances, as one star differs from another in magnitude. The an- 
cient soldier proceeded from the Caspian, through “ Samarcand, 
by Oxus,” to India: the modern started from India to the Cas- 
pian. The Greek, without question, was the first European who 
traversed the countries: the Briton claims a similar distinction 
—we presume he means since the Christian era, and excepts 
some unfortunates who did not survive to tell their tale. In the 
land journey, the son of Ammon was accompanied by an army, 
whose military equipments and qualities and whose powers of 
physical endurance have never been equalled. The advantages 
which the kinsman of Roserr Burns possessed were purely per- 
sonal ; for he frequently travelled incog. and always as a private 
individual. They consisted of great enthusiasm, great good-hu- 
mour and powers of adaptation; some knowledge of Oriental 
tongues and habits, with an aptitude to acquire them; a hearti- 
ness of feeling, which is the true loadstone of humanity—a dispo- 
sition to look at the bright side of things; and the habitual but 
subdued and polished caution which the practice of diplomacy in- 
duces. Here the comparison ends. One ALEXANDER wished in 
vain for a poet: the other has resolved to narrate his own ex- 
ploits,—which he has done in a pleasant manner. The style is 
light, lively, and graphic; and though it may want the colours 
which Conotty imparted to his different topics, yet still varying 
with its subjects. 

A personal narrative, however, is not all that the volumes con- 
tain. Their contents indeed may be divided into two, or rather 
into four sections. The first embraces the author's journey from 
Lahore to Tehran, through the kingdom of Bokhara and the 
deserts of hither Tartary (or the country of the Toorkmuns) and 
part of Persia. Added to this, in the shape of an appendix, is the 
information he has acquired or procured in relation to those coun- 
tries : the first book containing a “ Memoir” on the Geography of 
Central Asia; the second, an historical sketch of the countries be- 
tween India and theCaspian Sea ; the third, and the most practically 
useful, is devoted to a description of and disquisition on the Com- 
merce of Central Asia. These two parts, with some observations 
on the coins which Mr. Burnes brought home from the ancient 
Bactria, are contained in the first and second volumes. The third 
is occupied with the diplomatic journey up the Indus ; to which is 
added a “ Memoir” on the Indus and its tributary rivers in the 
Punjab, not merely geographical, but descriptive and political. 

As we said last week, the ostensible object of the mission was 
to convey some horses to the ruler of Lahore; the real one, to as- 
certain the course, the current, and the navigability of the Indus. 
With this view, the selection of some dray-horses was not ill- 
judged, as their “ great weight (in the words of Lord ELLENBO- 
ROUGH's despatch) made it inexpedient that they should undergo 
the fatigue of a long march in a hot climate,” and afforded an ex- 
cuse that they should be taken up the river. This was strenuously 
opposed by the ruler of the country round the mouths of the 
Stream: the vessels were ordered off, and a passage by land was 
offered: but, after the exercise of much diplomacy, the mission was 
allowed to proceed. The diplomatic parts form, indeed, one great 
charm of the journey on the Indus. We see how little skill avails 
against resolute power; and perceive the Indian rulers, aware of 
their danger, like a fly in a web, practising all petty arts to post- 
pone or avoid it, yet with a sad consciousness that they are en- 
gaged in a vain struggle against destiny. This does not, however, 
apply indiscriminately. RunNsJEET S1NG, the receiver of the horses, 
seems anxious for the free navigation of the Indus; and, making a 
virtue of necessity, or really depending upon our alliance, gave 

ree permission to Mr. Burnes to visit every plaee; and another 
uler, in a small way, was anxious for a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive, and to become tributary to the Company. The 
dread of us is in all places confined to the Government : the sub- 
jects of the suspicious chiefs only wished that the avission had 
been the advanced guard of anenemy. 





Though the travels into Bokhara, &c. took place last in order 
of time, Mr. Burnes has presented them first, for he rightly 
judges that they possess the most interest. In the voyage, the 
fétes and feastings are only relieved by diplomatic wiles, or anti- 
quarian discussions, or descriptions of somewhat monotonous 
scenery. In the travels, there is at times as much of splendour, 
but the variety of subjects is far greater: landscapes of every 
kind, countries before unvisited, social conditions of various stages, 
characters of all grades, from the king on his throne to the slave 
in his hovel. In the social and individual pictures, indeed, the 
readable interest of these volumes consist. Travelling through 
the country in disguise, sometimes as one sort of Asiatic, some- 
times as another, Mr. Burnes mixed familiarly with the people: 
appearing before civilized rulers in the character of a British 
officer, and backed by powerful recommendations, he was equally 
familiar in courts. In painting manners, he has not the breadth 
of Monier or the delicacy of Conotty; but he seems to have 
more truly caught and exhibited the Asiatic character. Upon 
this point, his opinions are more favourable than those of Euro- 
peans in general. Lieutenant Burnes seems to think that com- 
parers have hitherto measured Asiaties by a foreign standard, and 
where they find them differ, they cry out Siz, stn. 

The few extracts we can afford will be taken at random. 
may begin with a piece of gossip upon 
EUROPE. 

I have hitherto forgotten to mention, that our companion, the Nazir, was ac- 
companied by a person named Mohammed Hoosein, an amusing character, who 
had travelled into Russia, and often entertained us with an account of that 
country, and the metropolis of the Czars. It appeared to him, and several 
other Asiatics whom I afterwards met, a very close approximation, in wine and 
women to the Paradise of their blessed Prophet. A Mahommedan, who is 
transported from a country where females are so much secluded, would at all 
times be struck with the great change in a European country; but in Russia, 
where the moral tone of society appears, from every account, to be rather loose, 
their amazement is great indeed. ‘The foundling hospitals and their inmates are 
a subject of perpetual remark; and, however much the Arabian Prophet may 
have condemned the use of intoxicating fluids, I could discover, from those who 
have visited Russia, that the temptations of the gin and punch shops had not 
been resisted. Many of the Asiatics, too, become gamblers ; and commerce has 
imported cards into the holy city of Bokhara. The pack consists of thirty-six 
cards, and the games are strictly Russian. In describing the feelings of an 
Asiatic on the subject of Europe, there must be much sameness; but it is at all 
times most interesting to listen to their tales. Particulars which quite escape 
us, and a multiplicity of trifles, are noticed with great gravity. Nothing is so. 
wonderful to an Asiatic as the European notions of military discipline and drill, 
which he considers to be a description of torture and despotism. I had to an~ 
swer reiterated and endless questions on the utility of making a man look al- 
ways one way, match off always with one foot, and hold his hands in certain 
positions on a parade ground. "As they had not heard of the great Frederick, 
I could not refer them to his high name for an example ; but I pointed to India 
and Persia as sure proofs of the advantage of disciplined over undisciplined va~ 
lour. The Asiatics, however, have a far higher opinion of European wisdom 
than valour ; and truly, since the age of physical strength has ceased, wisdom. 
is bravery. 


We 


ASIATIC IDEAS OF 


SLAVE-MARKET AT BOKHARA. 

I took an early opportunity of seeing the slave- bazaar of Bokhara, which is 
held every Saturday morning. The Uzbeks manage all their affairs by means 
of slaves, who are chiefly brought from Persia by the ‘Toorkmuns. Here these 
poor wretches are exposed for sale, and occupy thirty or forty stalls, where they 
are examined like cattle, only with this difference, that they are able to give an 
account of themselves vivd voce. On the morning I visited the bazaar, there 
were only six unfortunate beings, and I witnessed the manner in which they ae 
disposed of. They are first interrogated regarding their parentage and capture, 
and if they are Mahommedans, that is, Soonees. The question is put in that 
form, for the Uzbeks do not consider a Shiah to bea true believer ; with them, as 
with the primitive Christians, a sectary is more odious than an unbeliever. After 
the intended purchaser is satisfied of the slave being an infidel (kaffir), he examines 
his body, particularly noting if he be free from leprosy, so common in Toorkis~ 
tan, and then proceeds to bargain for his price. Three of the Persian boys 
were for sale at thirty tillas of gold a-piece ; * and it was surprising to see how 
contented the poor fellows sat under sheie lot. I heard one of them telling how 
he had been seized south of Meshid, while tending his flocks. Another, who 
overheard a conversation among the bystanders, regarding the scarcity of slaves 
that season, stated that a great number had been taken. His companion said 
with some feeling, ‘* You and I only think so, because of our own misfortune 5 
but these people must know better.” There was one unfortunate girl, who had 
been long in service, and was now exposed for sale by her master, because of 
his poverty. I felt certain that many a tear had been shed in the court where 
I surveyed the scene; but I was assured from every quarter that slaves are 
kindly treated ; and the circumstance of so many of them continuing in the 
country after they have been manumitted, seems to establish this fact. The 
bazaars of Bokhara are chiefly supplied from Orgunje. Russian and Chinese 
are also sold, but rarely. The feelings of an European revolt at this most odious 
traffic; but the Uzbeks entertain no such notions, and believe that they are con- 
ferring a benefit on a Persian when they purchase him, and see that he renounces 
his heretical opinions. 

CABOOL. 

Cabool is a most bustling and populous city. Such is the noise in the after- 
noon, that in the streets one cannot make an attendant hear. The great ba- 
zaar, or ‘* Chouchut,” is an elegant arcade, nearly six hundred feet long, and 
about thirty broad: it is divided into four equal parts. Its roof is painted ; 
and over the shops are the houses of some of the citizens. The plan 1s judici- 
ous; but it has been left unfinished ; and the fountains and cisterns, that formed 
a part of it, lie neglected. Still there are few such bazaars in the East; and 
one wonders at the silks, cloths, and goods, which are arrayed under its piazzas. 
In the evening it presents a very interesting sight: each shop is lighted up by: ~ - 
a lamp suspended in front, which gives the city an appearance of being illumi- 
nated. The number of shops for the sale of dried fruit is remarkable, and their 
arrangement tasteful. In May, one may purchase the grapes, pears, applesy. 
quinces, and even the melons, of the bygone season,—then ten months old. 
There are poulterers’ shops, at which snipes, ducks, partridges, and plovers, 
with other game, may be purchased. The shops of the shoemakers and hard- 
ware retuilers are also arranged with singular neatness. Every trade has its se- 
parate bazaar, and all of them seem busy. There are booksellers and venders 
of paper, much of which is Russian, and of a blue colour. The month of 
May is the season of the “ falodeh,” which is a white jelly strained from wheat, 
and drunk with sherbet and snow. ‘The people are very fond of it, and the 
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shopkeepers in all ara of the town seem constantly at work with their cus- 
tomers. A pillar of snow stands on one side of them, and a fountain plays near 
it, which gives these places a cool and clean appearance. Around the bakers’ 
shops, crowds of people may be seen, waiting for their bread. 1 observed that 
they baked it by plastering it to the sides of the oven. Cabool is famed for its 
kabobs, or cooked meats, which are in great request: few cook at home. 
** Rhuwash ” was the dainty of the May season in Cabool. It is merely 
blanched rhubarb, which is reared under a careful protection from the sun, and 
grows up rankly under the hills inthe neighbourhood. _ Its flavour is delicious. 
*¢ Shabash rhuwash! Bravo rhuwash!” is the cry in the streets; and every 
one buys it. In the most crowded parts of the city there are story-tellers amus- 
ing the idlers, or dervises proclaiming the glories and deeds of the Prophets. 
If a baker makes his appearance before these worthies, they demand a cake in 
the name of some prophet ; and, to judge by the number who follow their oc- 
cupation, it must be a profitable one. There are no wheeled carriages in Ca- 
bool: the streets are not very narrow ; they are kept in a good state during dry 
weather, and are intersected by smull covered aqueducts of clean water, which 
is a great convenience to the people. We passed along them without observa- 
tion, and even without an attendant, To me, the appearance of the people was 
more novel than the bazaars. They sauntered about, dressed in sheep-skin 
cloaks, and seemed huge from the quantity of clothes they wore. All the 
children have chubby red cheeks, which I at first took for an artificial colour, 
till I found it to be the gay bloom of youth. The older people seem to lose it. 
Cabvol is a compactly-built city, but its houses have no pretension to elegance. 
They are constructed of sun-dried bricks and wood, and few of them are more 
than two stories high. Itis thickly peopled, and has a population of about 
sixty thousand souls. The river of Cabool passes through the city ; and tradi- 
tion says it has three times carried it away, or inundated it. In rain, there is 
not a dirtier place than Cabool, 


TRAVELLING IN THE TOORKMUN DESER7. 

After our passage of the Oxus, we commenced our journey towards Bokhara, 
and halted at Shorkudduk, where there were no inhabitants, and about fifteen 
or twenty brackish wells. The water was clear, but bitter and ill tasted. Our 
manner of journeying now became more agreeable. We started about five or 
six p. m., and travelled till eight or nine next morning. The stages exceeded 
twenty-five miles ; but camels cannot march for a continuance beyond that dis- 
tance, on account of heat. At night they move steadily forward at the rate of 
two miles an hour, and are urged on by a pair of tingling bells hung from the 
breast or ears of the favourite, that precedes each ‘quittar” or string. The 
sound is enlivening and cheerful ; and when their jingle ceases by a halt of the 
caravan, the silence which succeeds, in the midst of an uninhabited waste, is 
truly striking. At the setting and rising of the sun, the caravan halts to admit 
of the performance of prayers; and the sonorous sound of ‘* Ullaho Akbar” 
summons all ‘ true believers” to the presence of God. They stroke down their 
beards, and, with their eyes turned towards Mecca, perform the genuflexions 
prescribed by their creed. We sat and looked at the solemnity, without suffer- 
ing either taunts or abuse; and experienced a toleration that would have done 
credit to the most civilized country of Europe. 


is much good fellowship, and many valuable lessons for a selfish man. It levels 


all distinctions between master and servant ; and where both share every thing 

Our servants now ate from the same dishes as 

An Asiatic will never take a piece of bread without offering a por- 

The Indian Mahommedans were surprised at their 

who gave us a share of their food, and freely partook of 
* * * * 


it is impossible to be singular. 
ourselves. 
tion of it to those near him. 
brethren in the faith, 

our own. ” 

Our next march, to a place called Kirkinjuk, brought us to a settlement of the 
Toorkmuns, and tlie country changed from hillocks to mounds of bare sand. 
The well water was now double the depth, or about thirty-six feet from the sur- 
face. The flocks of the Toorkmuns cropped the scanty grass around us; and 
horses, camels, and sheep roamed about Jvose, as in a state of nature. 
herd who tended these flocks lingered long near our encampment. He wasan un- 
fortunate Persian, who had been captured about eight years before near Meshid, 
along with three hundred other persons, and now sighed for his liberty, that he 
might visit the famous shrine of Imam Ruza in his own holy city. His name 
had been Mahommed ; it was changed to Doulut or the Rich—a singular cong- 
nomen for a poor wretch who tended sheep in a desert under a scorching sun. 
He gave us a favourable account of his treatment by his master, who intended 
to purchase a wife for him ; but he had no hope of his liberty. The poor man 
“ener all day about our caravan, and expressed many a wish to accompany it ; 

he had, however, been purchased for thirty pieces of gold, and if he possessed no 
riches of his own, he yet formed a part of those of his owner. 

I overheard a controversy among some of the merchants regarding Christians, 
whether they were or were not Infidels (Kaflirs), and, as may be imagined, 
was not alittle anxious to hear the decision. One person, who was a priest, main- 
tained that they could not be infidels, since they were people of the book. When 
it was asserted that they did not believe in Mahommed, the subject became more 
complicated, I learned, from their conversation, that a universal belief prevails 
-among the Mahommedans of the overthrow of their creed by Christians. Christ, 
they say, lives, but Mahommed is dead ; yet their deductions are curious, since 
Jesus is to descend from the fourth heaven, and the whole world will be 
Mahommedanized! A singular instance of blasphemy was related by this 
party. ‘A native of Budukhshan blackened his face, and sallied forth into 
the highway, telling all the passengers that as he had prayed to God without any 
good effect for eight years, he now appeared to disgrace the Creator in the eyes 
of his creatures.” Fanatical madman! 

Here is an account of the first sight of the dray-horses, to close 
with. : 

No sooner had the day broke than the Maharajah’s people evinced much 
anxiety to view the dray-horses, and we had them landed for exhibition. Their 
surprise was extreme; for they were little elephants, said they, and not horses. 
Their manes and tails seemed to please, from their resemblance to the hair of the 
cow of Thibet; and their colour, a dappled grey, was considered a great beauty. 
It was not without difficulty that I replied to the numerous questions regarding 
them ; for they believed that the presents of the King of England must be ex- 
traordinary in every way ; and for the first time, a dray horse was expected to 
gallop, canter, and perform all the evolutions of the most agile animal. Their 
astonishment reached its height when the feet of the horses were examined ; and 
a particular request was made of me to permit the despatch of one of the shoes 
to Lahore, as it was found to weigh a hundred rupees, or as much as the four 
shoes of a horse in this country. The curiosity was forthwith despatched by 
express, and accompanied by the most minute measurement of each of the 
animals, for Runjeet Sing’s special information. ‘ The manner in which this 
rarity was prized will be afterwards seen, when it is gravely recorded, that the 
new moon turned pale with envy on seeing it! 

These specimens do not altogether convey a favourable idea 
of the work; whose interest depends upon its continuity. The 
graver parts we have designedly left untouched; and the reader 
who feels an interest in the history, geography, or commerce 
of the important countries through which the author has tra- 
velled, must refer to the volumes, and procure the map—without 
it, the study will not be pleasant, if it be intelligible, 
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©AMPBELL'S LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS 


Tue biography of great actors is generally felt. to-be disappoint- 
ing: and almost of necessity. Their glory, which filled the 
atmosphere of public opinion in the zenith of their career, is visi- 
ble only in its reflected lustre when they have disappeared below 
the horizon. The most vivid description of their powers,.the ablest 
analysis of their genius, the most elaborate record of their 
triumphs, cannot convey to the reader an impression equal to a 
single personal recollection of their acting. Their fame may out- 
live their generation, but the next must be content to take it on 
trust. They have their reward in their lifetime, in thunders of 
crowded theatres and the loud bruit of the public voice. We are 
not, therefore, much disappointed to find the life of Mrs. Srppons, 
by the poet CAMPBELL, cast but a faint shadow of her greatness as 
an actress. Her biographer confesses, indeed, that “in speaking 
of her as an actress, his prominent sensation whilst writing her 
life, has been a consciousness of his incompetence to do her jus- 
tice.” The task was ina measure laid on him by Mrs. Srppons, 
and undertaken as a duty of friendship. She, doubtless, was in- 
fluenced by the fame of CampsELL, in wishing him to be her his- 

torian, It is no disparagement of the poet to say that she might 
have madea better choice. The private life and papers of Mrs. 

Sippons do not seem to have afforded much matter for the biogra- 

pher. Her career was marked by few vicissitudes, and those 

only at its outset: and her high respectability of character and 

strict propriety of conduct, while they gave solidity to her brilliant 

reputation, supply no points of adventitious interest. Her corre- 

spondence does not appear to have been either so extensive or so 

attractive as might be supposed; and we are told that her own 

letters do not afford much quotable matter,—which we can well 

believe. But little use also has been made of her own memoranda: 

those that are printed are confined to a simple record of facts, and 

are not remarkably characteristic. 

Mr. CaAmpBELL has arranged his scanty materials chronologi- 
cally ; interspersing them with some criticism of his own on plays 
and contemporary players, and strengthening his praise of Mrs. 
Sippons by the testimony of others. This plan has weakened 
the force and destroyed the unity of the memoir. A brief, con- 
tinuous, and animated narrative—tfused, as it were, into a compact 
mass with the glowing eloquence of one whose mind was filled with 
the matter—would have been’a more permanent and popular re- 
cord of the fame of this great actress—“ the great woman,” as Mr. 
CAMPBELL rather oddly calls her. A desire to swell the pageantry 
of his theme by the usual paraphernalia of formal biography, 
rather than any lack of pains, has led to the compilation of these 
two widely-spaced volumes, made up of detached facts, letters, ex- 
tracts, and even scraps of contemporary criticism; for the author 


| incidentally gives a hint of his labours, when he says that he 


thought it necessary to uhdergo the drudgery of reading over all 
the trashy dramas in which Mrs. Sippons appeared. These, as 
he remarks, were not a few; which accounts for the erroneous 
supposition that she appeared in comparatively but a limited num- 
ber of characters: the reverse is the case, but many of the plays 
were so wretched that not even the genius of a Sippons could 
long keep in the life she gave to them. 

The KemB.es were cast in“a majestic mould of ferm: both 
father and mother possessed remarkably fine persons, anda natural 
dignity of manner, sustained by worth, though only strolling play- 
ers. The first Mrs. KempBue, indeed, was a woman of superior 
energy and intelligence; and her gifted daughter resembled her 
in character as in person. Like most actors, they were averse to 
their children following the stage; and, as in many such cases, 
their wishes were counteracted by the tendency they could not 
repress in them. Brought up in the midst of stage business, it is 
not surprising that they habitually contracted an inclination for 
the family profession. Mrs. Sippons made her first appearance at 
an age so early, that the audience took it as an. affront: but her 
spirited mother stepped forward, and madv the child rebuke them 
by reciting the fable of the Boys and the Frogs; which changed 
the uproar to applause. At thirteen, she was the heroine of opera; 
and at twenty she made her first appearance in. London, at Drury 
Lane, then under Garrick’s management. The performance of 
Belvidera at Cheltenham had excited the admiration of the 
Aylesbury family, who spread her fame in London; and this led. 
to her engagement. The character of Portia was injudiciously 
chosen by Garrick for her debut ; and she was, to use her own 
phrase, “merely tolerated.” The few characters she played 
during her first London season were not suited to her powers ; and 
her efforts were farther enfeebled by nervous timidity, aggravated 
by ill health. As Garrick retired from the management at the 
end of the season, her engagement was not renewed; and her 
failure was thus sealed. Mrs. Sippons to the last thought she 
had been sacrifice, by Garrick to older fayourites, who had be- 
come jealous of his attentions to her; but we agree with Mr. 
CamPBELL in thinking that for this suspicion there seems no just 
ground.’ A year afterwards, she attained high provincial dis- 
tinction; and HrEnpERsoN, celebrated as a performer, proved 
his judgment, as a critic of acting, by pronouncing at this time, 
that “she was an actress who never had an equal, nor would eyer 
have a supfsrior.”. Mrs. ABINGTON, too, when she heard of Mrs. 
S1ppons’s, dismissal from Drury Lane, told the new manag@ts, 
“they were ali acting like fools.” Seven years afterwards, $he 
reappear ed at Drury Lane, in Isabella, and established her fafue 
as the ‘greatest tragic actiess of the time. Her own account? 
this i*nportant event, which was to make or mar her fortunes™® 5. 
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